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HE large sale and a 
daily growing demand 
of Mosler Vesuvius 
Spark Plugs is due to 
their unusual features. 


These features give a little more satis- 
faction than the customer expects. 
Hence, he is pleased enough to tell his 
friends. There is no better advertis- 
ing than this. 


The demand for Mosler Spark Plugs is 


growing all the time. 


These MOSLER VESUVIUS 
SPARK PLUG features are as 


follows: 


Are absolutely gas tight, no equal for speed 
and power; can be taken apart easily and 
reassembled absolutely gas tight; and have 
an indestructible stone insulator that out- 
lasts the motor. : 


Dealers start with a small stock of Moslers 
and find they outsell others. They also find 
their business grows. 


You will be pleased with the profits you 
make on Moslers—it is good at the begin- 
ning and it enlarges constantly. 


There is no better time than NOW to stock. 
‘The business pays.” Ask or write your 
jobber at once. If he cannot supply you 


write direct to 


A. R. Mosler & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


“HORSE-SHOE BRAND” 
99 CHAMBERS STREET 


= pLoTHES @@ <> 1) WRINGERS 


New York, September 3rd, 1914. 
TO THE TRADE: 


LIST PRICES REDUCED 


THERE IS NO CHANGE IN DISCOUNT. 


Under date of August |7th we issued a letter announcing 
an advance in our list prices, and explained that the reason for 
the advance was scarcity of crude rubber in this country and 
uncertainty of receipts of any rubber from the usual sources of 
supply on account of ships having discontinued their service. 


During the first few days in August the price of crude rubber 
doubled and the indications were that prices would go still higher. 
In view of these conditions, we felt obliged to advance our prices 
of wringers, but we made the advance as slight as possible, only 
about 5% list. 

Conditions regarding receipts of rubber changed sooner 
than we anticipated. Transportation is rapidly becoming re- 
established and the price of crude rubber has declined. Large 
receipts of rubber are now looked for, as the rubber which had 
been made ready for the European manufacturers cannot be used 
by them, because some of their factories are destroyed, others are 
closed or only partly in operation. We feel warranted, there- 
fore, in withdrawing the advance made August \7th, and put in 
effect the lower prices of December 3\st, 1910. 

We wish to assure the Trade that our prices may be relied 
upon for being right under any circumstances, and that we shall 
continue to send notice of changes as rapidly as they may occur. 


Merchants may now feel perfectly free to place their orders 
for the usual quantities sufficient to meet the requirements of 
their trade. 


Please write for copy of new price list. Address Dept. B. 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
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Prompt Deliveries 


Three things which make the National Line of 
Builders Hardware the logical brand to handle. 


It is profitable to handle and satisfying to use. 
You can readily clinch the good will of your cus- 
tomer with every “National” sale. National Sales 
build future business. 


The National Line has a quadruple appeal—the 
actual consumer, the carpenter, the contractor, and 
the architect use and recommend it. 


The National Line is easy to order. Our cata- 
logue completely and accurately shows our line. 
Selections can be readily made as data is perfect. 
It saves time and assures proper buying. 


The National Line is easy to sell. A display 
makes new customers and the exceptional service 
it renders holds them. The National Line delivers 
the best possible hardware values. We guarantee 
every piece. 


Indeed, the National Line is a sane combination 
of attractive and practical hardware. Your repu- 
tation will be enhanced by selling it. 


Get our proposition now. ‘Be ready for fall 
building boom.” 


National Mfg. 
Company 


Sterling 
Ill. 
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Fig aa 
E. H. 
DARVILLE 


At the left cart transporting Manila hemp, drawn by caraboa or water-buffalo, the universal draught ani- 
mal in the Philippines. At the right Plymouth Rock, marking the site of the landing of the Pilgrims at 


Plymouth in 1620 


having started almost simultaneously; the the plank roadway supported by great cables, ex- 

latter, possibly, beginning with strips of tending from shore to shore, approximately 4600 
hide or bark, reeds and rushes, withes of tough feet. These ropes, affixed to each bridge, are re- 
wood, fibrous root and animal hair as raw materials. corded as having been 28 inches in circumference, 
two of each set being made of flax and four of 
papyrus. Also that the famous galley, the Syra- 
cusian, built for Hiero, under the supervision of 
Archimedes, was furnished with hempen ropes from 
Rhodes. 

Hemp was manufactured in Boston as early as 
1641-1642, the Pilgrim having landed at Plymouth, 
Mass., December 21, 1620. John Harrison, a rope 
maker of Salisbury, England, came to this country 
at the invitation of Bostonians and there founded 
his business. 

In 1794 there were fourteen large rope walks in 
Boston, and in the Federal procession in 1788 the 
rope makers exceeded in numbers any other class 
of mechanics. In 1810 there were 173 rope walks 
in the United States, scattered from Maine to Ken- 


tucky. 


HH tisvine and rope making are credited with pont upon two bridges of boats, held together and 








Introduction of Manila and Sisal 


or It was in the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
es §=§=8tury that Manila hemp began to develop as a cord- 
age fiber, there having been 27,280 bales of it im- 





Sisal fiber drying in Yucatan, Southeastern Mexico 


The North American Indians made cordage not 
only from cotton, yucca and agave, but from the 
dog bane and nettle; from the inner bark of trees, 
slippery elm, willow, linden; from the fibrous root 
of spruce and pine, and from the hair, skin or sin- 
ews of animals. 

The native Peruvians were excellent rope makers, 
using a substance named “totora” and other ma- a > 
terials. “Re. aa a 2 

The island tribes of the South Sea are experts SY On edame a 
in making rope, using substances obtained from | 
the leaves of palms and plantains; also from the 
fiber of the cocoanut. 

The Egyptians are said to have made rope from 
leather thong~, papyrus and palm fiber. 

Herodotus relates that Xerxes, in his Grecian . . . 
invasion, B. C. 480, moved his forces over the Helles- shia re Se yop prypeease Pi coman aa es 
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Double horizontal forming machine making strand 


ported into the United States in 1843, which had 
increased to 775,643 bales in 1909, but owing to 
typhoons and other storm damages to the Abaca 
plant, from which Manila hemp is derived, de- 
creased to 421,765 bales in 1913. Manila hemp 
averages about 275 pounds per bale. 

Sisal fiber, aggregating 1393 bales (say 240 tons) 
was imported into the United States in 1860. Sisal, 
also called henequen, is an important fiber, used for 
bundle-tying and bale-tying products, binder twine, 
etc., and sometimes in rope of lower grade than 
Manila. It is grown in Mexico and comes almost 
entirely from the state of Yucatan, in the southeast 
part, bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea. The port of Yucatan State is Pro- 
greso and its capital is Merida, 26 miles inland. 

For the ten months, July 1, 1913, to April 30, 
1914, inclusive, sisal importation totalled 174,804 
tons, against 129,901 tons for the corresponding 
ten months of 1912-1913. Approximately 80 per 
cent. of sisal fiber comes from the Yucatan Penin- 
sula, and the remaining 20 per cent. from Africa 
and Java. Mexican sisal, as put up in later years, 
averages about 350 pounds per bale. Sisal from 
Africa runs about 500 pounds per bale, and from 
Java, approximately 475 pounds per bale. 

Manila hemp, imported into the United States 
for the ten months, July 1 to April 30, 1913-1914, 
inclusive, was 39,122 tons, and for the correspond- 
ing ten months, 1912-1913, 66,385 tons. 

Istle is another Mexican fiber of the nature of 
sisal, but far less strong, grown principally in the 
Northern states of Mexico, where the revolutionists 
were most active, and is exported principally 
through the port of Tampico. 


Manila Fiber 
_ The botanist calls the plant from which Manila 
fiber comes Musa Textilis, of which there are about 


fourteen common commercial grades, with a great 
range in quality. The Filipino calls both plant and 


fiber Abaca. Very curious, but true, this plant, 
despite many attempts, has never been successfully 
cultivated anywhere but in the Philippines, not even 
in territory comparatively near by. 

Abaca is cultivated by setting out shoots of the 
plant, and after two or three years, when grown to 
tree-like shape and from 15 to 25 feet high, some 
of the plants will be ready tocut. The stalk, 15 feet 
long and 12 inches or more in diameter, is composed 
of separate leaf stems growing compactly together 
in layers. The fiber is contained in the outer bark 
of these leaf stems. After the stalk is cut the na- 
tive peels off strips of the fibrous bark, and after 
stripping the outer layer of stems, removes the re- 
maining pulp and proceeds to strip the next inner 
layer and so on through all the successive layers. 
The fiber from the inner layer of stems is finer and 
whiter than that from the outside. The fibrous 
strips are cleaned by drawing them under a knife 
hinged over a block of wood, thereby scraping from 
the fiber the surrounding pulp. The quality de- 
pends largely upon the thoroughness with which 
the cleaning is done. The best result are accom- 
plished by using a smooth edged knife, when by ex- 





Yarns going through tarring process 
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Vertical laying machine making driiling cable 


erting considerable pressure a fiber is obtained of 
high strength and good color. Next the fiber is 
dried over bamboo poles, and tied in hanks for 
market. 

In the warehouses of the exporter the fiber is 
sorted, graded and packed for market in bales 
weighing approximately 275 pounds. The plant 
must be cut at just the right time, and stripped be- 
fore the fiber is injured by allowing it to remain 
too long before treatment. 


Sisal Fiber 


Other hard fibers for cordage manufacture be- 
sides Manila are imported from Mexico, Africa and 
New Zealand. Next to Manila hemp, sisal fiber or 
henequen, from Mexico, is the most used in hard 
fiber cordage. This fiber is the product of a cactus- 
like plant belonging to the Agave family. 

The length of Manila fiber runs at from 6 to 10 
feet, sisal from but 2 to 4 feet, while the tensile 
strength of sisal is about three-quarters that of 
Manila. 

Sisal is attractive in color, a yellow-white with 
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Spinning room 


sometimes a slight greenish tinge, lacking the gloss 
and brilliancy of good quality Manila. Manila is 
smooth and pliable. Sisal is stiffer, harsher and 
of less flexibility, which accounts for the annoying 
“splinters” in rope made of sisal. Sisal has less 
atmosphere and moisture-resisting qualities, and 
is more easily injured by exposure to such con- 
ditions. Sisal also has many good qualities, espe- 
cially for tying purposes, where used but once. 
For binding material of any kind to be stored out 
of doors, it may be treated with tar as a weather 
resistant, for instance, in lath tying. 

Sisal is especially serviceable for lath yarn and 
tie rope, for bundling shingles, lumber, kindling 
wood, cooperage stock, hides, leather, tying grain 
sacks, bundling cloth in textile.mills and innumer- 
able other similar purposes. The chief use of sisal 
by the best rope makers, however, is in the manu- 
facture of binder twine. 

The creation of the self-binding reaper has made 
possible, in large measure, the importation into the 
Inited States of great quantities of this valuable 
raw material, totaling 308,025,654 pounds in 1912 
and 286,351,794 pounds in 1913. In the form of 
binder twine this reaches chiefly our own grain- 
growing sections, but similarly all of the world’s 
grain-raising countries. 

It has been said by thoroughly competent, con- 
servative manufacturers of sisal fiber products that 
if as a war measure or for other reasons, the supply 
from Mexico were cut off, by destroying plantations 
(including harvested and growing crops) by fire 
or otherwise, there is not enough other known suit- 
able fiber anywhere with which to harvest the 
world’s crops. Sufficient Manila hemp is not grown 
to fill the gap and provide a normal supply of rope 
also. Both fibers are grown in approximately the 
same latitude north of the equator, but on opposite 
sides of the globe. 

After the sisal plant has been growing about five 











Spinning process 


years, some of the long sword-like leaves will. be 
ready to cut, the time for cutting being indicated 
by the leaves assuming a nearly horizontal posi- 
tion, when the fiber is at its best. -The plant then 
continues to yield a supply of leaves for from ten 
to twenty years, after which period the root dies. 


Establishment of a Rope Walk in Plymouth 


In 1824 the Plymouth Cordage Company, at North 
Plymouth, Mass., was established. 

Bourne Spooner brought about the establishment 
of a rope walk in Plymouth in 1824. Starting with 
a capital of $20,000 and thirty-five employes, the 
Plymouth Cordage Company was incorporated June 
12, 1824, and while its capital has increased 175 
fold, the form of its organization still remains un- 
changed. 

The first meeting of the corporation was held 
August 9, 1824, and on February 28, 1825, the first 
certificate of stock was issued to Caleb Loring, 
whose great grandson is now president of the com- 
pany. Early in the spring of that year the factory 
was completed and the first rope turned out. In the 
early days of the company rope was delivered to 
places many miles distant in a cart drawn by oxen. 

This recalls a first shipment of coffee mills early 
in the last century from Charles Parker, Meriden, 
Conn., by team to George H. Gray and Danforth, 
long a leading export house in Boston. The dis- 
tance was over 100 miles, and when the load arrived 
it was the first intimation to the Boston merchants 
that what is now the Charles Parker Company 
made coffee mills; the invoice arriving some time 
afterwards. 

Trainload of Binder Twine 

Two years ago the Plymouth Cordage Company 
shipped a trainload of binder twine to Manitoba, 
Canada, over the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, Boston & Maine and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
roads, on express train schedule, to help the farmers 
there to complete the harvest of an unexpectedly 
large wheat crop, for which inadequate provision 
had been made. 





Horizontal forming machine making strand 


owners. 
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Changes in Methods of Transportation 


One of the earliest “transports” of the company 
was a small sloop, utilized to deliver cordage to 
Boston, 39 nautical miles distant, and fetch back 
from there Manila hemp (Abaca) brought from 
the Philippines by the famous square riggers of 
the clipper ship era, of the days of Ezra Weston 
and later, the most noted of the old line Boston ship 
Weston began his business in 1764, own- 
ing his own shipyard, sail loft and extension rope 
walk at Duxbury, Mass.. In Duxbury there now 


stands the Miles Standish monument, just across 
the bay from Plymouth, where his vessels: were built 
and equipped, the business being continued until 
1858. The Westons were easily the largest ship 
owners of their time in the United States. 

Now swift steamers land the hemp in Boston, and 





Removing a reel with strand from the forming machine 


it is reshipped in cars directly to the company's 
warehouses, on the main line of the Boston & 
Plymouth branch of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, 35 miles south of Boston. 

As the business is now conducted finished goods 
are shipped from the factory, in some instances re- 
quiring as many as fifty fully loaded cars at a time. 


Rewarding Selling Enterprise 


This recalls an incident back in 1881, when the 
president of the Plymouth Cordage Company, un- 
doubtedly to encourage trade, remarked to Mr. 
Brookings of the Samuel Cupples Woodenware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, that if his orders totalled a half 
million dollars in the six months, January 1 to June 
30, inclusive, he would present him with a split-sec- 
ond chronograph and repeater, to cost about $500. 
This timepiece the writer helped to select in Maiden 
Lane, New York. The business with that single house 
for the half year mentioned aggregated $625,000. 
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Drying and tying into hanks 
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Evidences of Growth 


In 1824 a small water power plant was sufficient; 
now the various units in North Plymouth and at 
Welland, Ontario, develop a total of nearly 7,000 h.p. 

Originally the thinning processes were by hand; 
now the power-driven spindles can turn out enough 
yarn in less than seven hours spinning to girdle 
the earth at the equator. 

Starting with a payroll of thirty-five names, 
there are now over two thousand employes in the 
two plants. In the “good old times” work was from 
“sun to sun” with common labor at 83 1/3 cents 


per day. 
One of the Latest Mills of the Plymouth Company 


The No. 3 mill of the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany was designed, the entire plans drawn by the 
company’s own staff of architects and all construc- 
tion carried on by day workmen under its own 
supervision. The installation of all equipment, to- 
gether with the actual making and assembling of 
much of the special machinery, was directed by its 
mechanical department. 

This single building (but one of many at North 
Plymouth and Welland, Ontario) is a complete en- 
tity in the production of cordage, receiving the bales 
of hemp at one end and delivering coils of finished 
product at the other. 

The structure is 430 by 114 feet, three stories, 
and the ceiling walls are about 17 feet high for each 
story. To provide adequate ventilation there is a 
system of blowers which furnish cool air in sum- 
mer and warmed air in winter, with sanitary equip- 
ment to correspond. 

In the engine room an efficiently operated steam 
plant would yield only about 35 per cent. of the en- 
ergy of the fuel used, while with the gas engine 
here installed it is estimated that approximately 75 
per cent. of fuel energy is obtained. 

Gas for these engines is made in a producing 
plant built on the waterfront, 1600 feet away, and 
piped through an 18-inch main. As in other parts 
of the plant, manila rope drives are used to trans- 
mit power to all main shafts. 

Opening Room 

All fiber goes into an opening room, where the 
bales, exactly as they arrive from the packers, are 
opened. The hanks are separated, bands removed 
from the ends and the hanks combed out by special 
machinery to discard occasional bad spots. Manila 
yacht rope stock is gone over with special care by 
the most trusted men, and is literally hand-picked. 
Appearance is of great importance in yacht rope. 
The great strength is there, of course, but its looks, 
after all, is an important factor to be in keeping 
with other equipment. 

There is a hackling machine into which the end 
of the hank, where the tow is found, is inserted. A 
series of steel pins revolving on an endless chain 
comb out the tow, which is about as valuable in 
good rope as hickory bark on an axe helve. 

Then the hank is ready for the first of the 
preparation machines. This is a breaker into 
which the hanks are fed, several at a time. Some of 
the revolving pins grasp the fiber and hold it in 
check for a moment, while a second set of pins 
turning faster comb it into a continuous band or 
sliver. 

Raw fiber to be oiled (the oil being of special 
preparation) is saturated before going into the sec- 
ond breaker. In the preparation room the oiling 


- machines are so fed and gauged, and the fiber so 


tested at frequent intervals, that there is an abso- 
lute uniformity in the amount of oil applied and in 
its absorption. From the first breaker in which the 
fiber is made into continuous slivers, the product 
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goes to a second breaker. Here a number of 
bundles of slivers are brought together and combed 
out into a still cleaner and smaller sliver. Next 
there is a first or coarse spreader, then a fine 
spreader and a draw frame, which is the last of the 
preparation machines. The ultimate size of the 
sliver is determined by regulating the number of 
“ends,” or bundles of sliver, that are allowed to 
feed into the fine spreader. Above the large room 
where the first processes are started is the spinning 
room. a 

The Spinning Room 

In the spinning room, where the rope yarn is 
made, the sliver is pulled away from the bundle of 
revolving pins and drawn into a twist tube by the 
revolution of a pair of capstans, set into a flyer car- 
riage. The amount of twist depends on the speed 
of the capstans, which is regulated at will. The 
size of the yarn is controlled by adjusting the size 
of the twist tubes. These machines are fitted with 
an attachment which automatically preserves a uni- 
form feed. The uniform feed is a vital factor in 
securing yarns of exact size. From the capstans 
the yarn passes over guide pulleys and onto the 
bobbin. One man will tend as many as fourteen 
machines in the spinning of rope yarn or of binder 
twine. 

Rope Making Machines 

There are both vertical and horizontal rope-mak- 
ing machines. Used in combination with two or 
three horizontal forming machines, which form the 
strands, there is a vertical laying machine, which 
twists the strands into rope. The two processes of 
forming strands and laying rope can also be com- 
bined in one single machine of compound vertical 
type. : 

A half coil or rope is 100 fathoms, equal to 600 
feet, and a full coil contains 200 fathoms or 1200 
feet. 

Drilling Cables 

Drilling cables are cable-laid or hawser-laid 
ropes, consisting of nine strands in the form of 
three complete ropes. An oil-well drilling cable is 
usually from 2 inches to 214 inches in diameter. 


Rope for Cup Defenders 


Early this year the company executed orders 
for Manila rope to be used in the running rigging 
on two of the candidates for defender of the famous 
cup trophy won in 1851 by the yacht America in 
the race around the Isle of Wight. Using only the 
very best Manila hemp, carefully hand picked, the 
rope made especially for this particularly exacting 
service, where so much is at stake, metaphorically 
looked good enough to eat. The rich, almost white 
tint glistening in the sun would almost lead one to 
believe that if the races depended solely on the cord- 
age they were as good as won. 


Rope Walk 


The company manufactures the bulk of its prod- 
ucts by methods which require a large amount of 
special expensive machinery, but it still maintains 
its old-fashioned ropewalk, the extreme length of 
which is 1600 feet, including extra space at either 
end of the actual “grounds.” Here rope as long as 
1350 feet can be made. This walk contains three 
forming grounds and three laying grounds, all in 
constant use. In this department specially large 
ropes are made, for which it would be impracticable 
to provide costly machinery because of limited de- 
mand. Here also are made the large sizes of 
tarred rope, in the manufacture of which the walk 
possesses definite advantages. 


HARDWARE AGE is indebted to the courtesy of the Plymouth 
ae Company for the use of the cuts illustrating this 
a é. 








THE RETAILER AND HIS TRADE PAPER 


No Other Factor In Selling With Greater Possibilities Than the Trade 
Paper—Evidence of the Dependence of the 
Merchant on It—Influence Exerted 


By GEORGE L. LOUIS 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Mr. Louis is the author of “The Retailer and Trade Press’ and has directed advertising and selling 


campaigns for various manufacturers in Chicago and elsewhere for fourteen years. 


He has employed trade journals under 


nearly all possible business conditions for his clients and is, therefore, well fitted to discuss this subject. The trade paper has 


been an important factor in every campaign that Mr. Louis has conducted. 


Mr. Louis is the author of “Distribution—From 


Manufacturer to Retailer—From Retailer to Consumer,” which appeared in System for a period of eight months and which 
has since been compiled into a text book for Harvard University. This article was originally printed in Judicious Advertising, 
and is reprinted from The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan. 


HERE is no other factor in selling that has 
jf greater possibilities than the trade journal. 
Here we have quality in circulation in its 
very highest form; here waste circulation is prac- 
tically unknown. I personally do not know of any 
other merchandising medium that can be used so 
economically and effectively, and that is read more 
earnestly and thoughtfully. But notwithstanding 
that the powerful influence of the trade press has 
been, and is continually being, demonstrated, I know 
of no other selling medium that is so neglected 
and so abused. In this discussion, I am referring 
particularly to those trade publications which cir- 
culate among the retailers. I have used and closely 
studied the retail trade press, representing almost 
every industry, for the past fourteen years. And 
I have gathered some rather interesting and fairly 
authentic data during that period. 

I have had the opportunity of getting very defi- 
nite information from both the manufacturer’s and 
the retailer’s viewpoint. I have been able to test 
the selling value of trade papers under a wide va- 
riety of conditions, with every possible caliber of 
copy, and for many distinct lines of business. Be- 
sides, I have had the opportunity to observe and 
learn directly from retailers just what they thought 
of the trade press and just how far it influenced 
their buying actions. During my four years’ deal- 
er analysis, in which time I visited merchants in 
every state, I noted very carefully the attitude of 
each toward his trade paper. Among the statistics 
I gathered on this journey, I have this: Eighty-five 
per cent. subscribed for at least one publication; 
of this number, 60 per cent. received two, and 15 
per cent. three or more. This applies to dry goods, 
clothing, shoes, hardware, grocery, jewelry; drug, 
candy, stationery, paint and general stores. Upon 
questioning the proprietors of these stores, I was 
surprised to find what an important buying factor 
the trade journal had become to them. 


Depends on Trade Journals 


I was also impressed with the long life of the 
trade journals. The greater majority of the mer- 
chants whom I visited, showed me issues that they 
were saving for reference. Some only kept num- 
bers of two or three or four weeks back. Others 
from six months to a year. They were not shelved 
in out of way places, either. They were all to be 
found convenient of access, and when I glanced 
over these old numbers I found that they were 
indeed well thumbed. 

Trade journals attain the maximum in circula- 
tion. This is attested by the fact that 73 per cent. 
of the merchants whom I interviewed, told me that 
all their clerks read the trade papers, too. In most 
instances they were required to read them. As one 
hardware store owner explained to me, his trade 
paper was his principal and most effective means of 
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schooling his sales force. “I make every one of 
them read it from cover to cover, every issue. Then 
when they sell, they know what they are talking 
about. They can learn a whole lot about selling in 
the trade papers.” One department store uses the 
different trade journals of its lines of business as 
text beoks. Its clerks must read and study them 
and then be examined each week on various items 
that pertain to their respective departments. A 
short half hour class is held from 8 to 8:30 three 
mornings each week for this purpose. 


Evidence of Influence 


I tried to ascertain by the closest questioning 
just how far the trade press directly influenced re- 
tail buying. It is very evident from my observa- 
tions and interviews that the advertiser who con- 
stantly tells about his wares in trade papers has a 
far better opportunity of interesting and selling 
the retailer than competitors who do not so ad- 
vertise. 

I was in a jewelry store in a small Ohio town 
when a salesman came in. When he handed his 
card to-the proprietor, with whom I had been con- 
versing, the latter exclaimed in a most friendly 
way, “Oh, yes! How are you? Let’s go back to 
my office.’ Later I was informed that this had 
been the first visit of that salesman and that he 
received a very nice order. “But you’ve bought 
from that house before?” I asked, when told that 
this was the salesman’s first call. “No; first time 
I’ve done business with them,” he answered. When 
I asked the merchant for an explanation of the 
warm greeting extended to the salesman, he said, 
“Oh, I know the house well. They have a full page 
advertisement in the right along.” 

I recall another instance where I questioned a 
woman’s clothing retailer in an Illinois town why 
he had answered one or two letters soliciting his 
business and thrown the other into his waste 
basket. The two letters were from different man- 
ufacturers and seemed to have presented their re- 
spective selling arguments with equal force. “I 
know these people (referring to the concern whose 
letter he had answered) and I’m going to let them 
show me their line. I don’t know much about the 
other house.” His knowledge of and confidence in 
the manufacturer, to whom he wrote, was based 
solely upon the fact that he was familiar with their 
advertising in the trade paper he read. When 
pinned down for a definite answer, he acknowledged 
this. Incidentally, I have since found out that this 
clothier is now a mighty good customer of this man- 
ufacturer whose letter he answered. 


Such Incidents the Rule 


These illustrations of the direct buying influence 
of the trade press were not exceptional. Evi- 
dence of this nature was apparent in the greater 
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number of my visits and interviews. One paint 
dealer told me he bought only from those concerns 
that advertised in the trade papers he read. Asked 
to explain his reason for this, he said: “The fel- 
lows who have really got something to sell and 
aren’t afraid to let us know about it, are the ones 
I’ve got respect for and confidence in. I’m always 
a little suspicious of the ones who hide their light 
under a bushel.” 

I doubt if manufacturers and wholesalers who 
are advertising in general magazines, newspapers, 
street cars, etc., have any appreciation of the use- 
fulness of the trade press in connecting the re- 
tailer with such consumer campaigns. The trade 
press is the logical medium by which the retailer 
can be affiliated with a national campaign. I wrote 
a series of letters for one of my manufacturer 
clients to the retailers who were handling their 
goods, informing them about the national cam- 
paign that was to be inaugurated. Methods were 
suggested to connect this campaign with their in- 
dividual stores. They were asked to use show- 
cards, posters, electrotypes and other matter that 
would be supplied them upon request. Only a few 
replied to those letters, asking for the advertising 
items offered. Finally, I used three trade journals 
with practically the same copy as my letters. So 
many requests came in that extra supplies of ad- 
vertising matter was needed. Since that demon- 
stration of the value of the trade press, I have ex- 
perimented at least a dozen times to verify this, and 
have always gotten far better results with these 
papers than with letters. The trade paper evi- 
dently has so much influence with the retailer that 
whatever it contains editorially or in advertising 
form, is considered very seriously and thoughtfully. 


Talk to the Dealer 


The trade paper can, and should, bring definite 
results to the advertiser. I key all advertisements 
which I place in them as carefully as I key my gen- 
eral magazine copy. It will surprise the average 
trade paper advertiser to find how quickly the re- 
tailer will respond if the right appeal is made to 
him. The copy one finds in these publications is 
either of the most general nature without pretense 
of selling effort, or it talks at the retailer instead of 
to him. You all know the copy of the first kind; 
it’s the “We-make-fine-goods-come-and-buy” stuff. 
It has about as much effect upon the retailer as a 
dummy salesman that was worked by some interior 
mechanism. The second type of copy is more prev- 
alent. Although it is a vast improvement over 
the other, it approaches the retailer in the wrong 
way. When you tell the retailer why the con- 
sumer likes and buys your goods, you are talking 
at him.: To talk directly to the retailer, you must 
center your copy around his selling conditions. 
Sales and profits are what influence him to stock 
up goods. To tell him why the consumer will buy 
from him is an indirect, ineffective approach. That 
your goods fit perfectly or wear well, or are fash- 
ionable, or whatever their advantages may be, is 
all highly interesting to the retailer, but what he 
wants to know is why he should buy them. A large 
manufacturer of women’s cloaks and suits, with 
whom I was discussing trade press advertising, 
said: “I’ve given orders to the advertising depart- 
ment to stop all trade journal advertising. We 
don’t get anything from it. They don’t answer cur 
advertisements.” I asked to see some of the copy 
they were using. A typical paragraph ran thus: 
“Our cloaks and suits are designed by eminent 
modists; they are ultra-fashionable. We use only 
the most approved and latest weaves and patterns 
and our workmanship is perfect in every detail. 
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Our scientific methods of designing guarantee per- 
fect fitting garments for all proportions and sizes 
of figures. Our cloaks and suits give long and satis- 
factory wearing service.” At my suggestion, this 
copy was rewritten along lines indicated by this 
paragraph: 

“Your store will be the style center of your 
locality if you sell our cloaks and suits. You will 
attract the very best patronage—those women who 
want the most stylish garment and who will buy 
the high-grade goods. That means more business 
and greater profits for your storé. You’ll be sur- 
prised to see how quickly you will be able to ‘turn 
over’ your stocks each season and you'll build up 
a large patronage of pleased and permanent cus- 
tomers.” This advertisement concluded with an 
offer of a special selling plan, showing how cloaks 
and suits departments should be advertised and 
conducted to insure the biggest profits at the lowest 
expense. The returns from this copy were so satis- 
factory that instead of ceasing to use trade papers, 
this concern not only continued their use, but in- 
creased the size of space. Instead of telling the 
merchant why his customers would buy the gar- 
ments, the direct reasons why he, the retailer, 
should buy were given. And in place of using the 
“we” as the nucleus of each statement, the “you” 
was employed. The retailer and his business were 
thus made the center of thought, not the manufac- 
turer and his business. This is the difference be- 
tween talking at and directly to the retailer. 

I have come to some rather fixed conclusions re- 
garding the trade press. These conclusions are de- 
duced from very good premises constituting my 
own experience, the experience of many manufac- 
turers in widely various industries and the com- 
ments and actions of a great many retailers in all 
lines. Here are these conclusions: The trade press 
is to-day one of the best methods of approach to 
the retailer. When used properly and consistently, 
it is of remarkable value in promoting sales to the 
dealer. As an auxiliary influence to the salesman’s 
visit, to follow-up systems, and to national cam- 
paigns, there is no other medium that can serve 
such an excellent purpose as effectively and as 
economically. 


See following advice of a successful merchant to his 
salespeople is very much to the point. 

“There is only one way to better your position and 
increase your earning capacity; that is, by increasing 
your efficiency. And efficiency means more than just 
being handy with your hands and quick with your feet. 
Increasing your efficiency means using your head, so 
that it will work with your hands and feet, to the ad- 
vantage of yourself, your stocks and your employer. 

“The basis of all good salesmanship is good thinking. 
Learn to think! You do not need to have a teacher 
to teach you to think. All you have to do is to train 
your mind on the object lessons that are right in your 
own department. 

“If you see a lady just about to sit down on a dusty 
seat, have presence of mind enough to ask her to let 
you dust the seat off. That is a plain bit of simple 
thinking. It will save the store a customer, will save 
the lady’s suit and will give you the gratifying thrill 
of knowing that your head is not filled with cork.”— 
Exchange. 


THE REINHARDT-ZIMMERMAN COMPANY, of Lincoln, 
Ill., is a new firm recently established to conduct a 
manufacturers’ agency. Mr. Emmerson was formerly 
editor of the Daily News Herald and Mr. Reinhardt 
was connected with the Reinhardt hardware store. The 
company requests catalogs on automobile accessories, 
churns, cream separators, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, 
lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and _ glass, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
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September 17, 1914 





President's Proclamation 
Asks Braver for Peace 


By the President of the United States of America, 
a Proclamation: 


nit iit Mii | | iii 
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HEREAS, great nations of the world have taken up arms against one 
\ another, and war now draws millions of men into battle whom the 


counsels of statesmen have not been able to save from the terrible 
sacrifice; and 


W BEREAS, in this, as in all things, it is our privilege and duty to seek 
counsel and succor of Almighty God, humbling ourselves before Him, con- 
fessing our weakness and our lack of any wisdom equal to these things; and, 
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2 WHEREAS, it is the especial wish and longing of the people of the United 
= States in prayer and counsel and all friendliness to serve the cause of peace; 
: 
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T HEREFORE, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of Amer- 

ica, do designate Sunday, the fourth day of October next, a day of prayer 
and supplication, and do request all God-fearing persons to repair on that day to 
their places of worship, there to unite their petitions to Almighty God that, 
overruling the counsel of men, setting straight the things they cannot govern 
or alter, taking pity on the nations now in the throes of conflict, in His mercy 
and goodness showing a way where men can see none, He vouchsafe his 
children healing peace again and restore once more that concord among men and 
nations, without which there can be neither happiness nor true friendship, nor 
any wholesome fruit of toil or thought in the world; praying also to this end 
that He forgive us our sins, our ignorance of His holy will, our wilfulness and 
many errors, and lead us in the paths of obedience to places of vision and to 


thoughts and counsels that urge and make wise. 


N witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 


DOXE at the city of Washington this eighth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fourteen, and of the independence 


of the United States of America the one hundred and thirty-ninth. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


By the President, 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
Secretary of State. 
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of Manhattan and the Bronx boroughs, New 
York City, held their annual outing Wednes- 
day, September 9, and for pure out and out fun all 
similar sessions of the past faded into insignifi- 
cance. On the good boat “Commander” the hard- 
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The “Nationals” 


ware men, 150 strong, left New York City at nine 
o’clock, sailing up Long Island Sound to Stoney 
Point, where they stopped long enough to make 
terrific inroads upon a breakfast that savored dis- 
tinctly of the sea. Continuing the trip they sailed 
to Whitestone Landing, where the big events of the 
day were pulled off. The baseball game was prob- 
ably the principal feature of the day, and the par- 
ticipants ranged in ability from the Ty Cobb stand- 
ard down to that maintained by the three old cat 
crowd so commonly found on vacant lots. Captain 
Fernbach, pitcher for the Nationals, succeeded in 
defeating the American League contingent with the 
leadership of Sutphin. The score was 10 to 14 up 
to that point where the scorekeeper’s pencil ran 
short of lead. There were several thrills, but no 
casualties, and the umpire returned on the same 
boat with the players. The teams were composed 
of the following: 


NATIONALS AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NNN ire Sack ee ee eee cc en sk Golden 
RI Se re a EEG Peeee 6. ci ck. Van Riper 
Be Be OO i ok KS ee ee eS Linklater 
WOUMORER 66. cc. Ss Pitcher ............ Sutphin 
| ae ae BONG BOOP wc ee la Lavac 
Quaintance ........ Re Sie ies Hogland 
EN ss aS 6 a en Ge ais ce. aN Green 
PN So i es es PS We ck eka ek Schoemel 
Ey ak ASR Cmter ieee es ec Olive 


Seore, 18-14. 
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New York hardware dealers at their annual outing and 


OUTING OF BRONX AND 


In a bowling contest H. A. Cornell demonstrated 
that his hook ball was the real pin eliminator, and 
for his skill was awarded a Disston saw by J. H. 
Graham & Co. In a shooting contest, in which 
the standard .22 rifles of all leading manufacturers 
were used, A. E. Davis proved himself to be the 
crack shot. His score was 67 out of a possible 100 
at 50 yards, and he was awarded a beautiful time 
piece by the association. In a 75-yard dash W. 
H. Lavac won first place and was awarded a safety 
razor, while C. L. Cryer ran a close second and 
was given a Starrett screwdriver for his burst of 
speed. In the wheelbarrow contest Golden had an 
opportunity that fitted his name perfectly. Blind- 
folded and turned around three times, he walked 
an Irish buggy 20 yards and hit a post squarely 
in the center with the wheel. This, with the handi- 
cap of the poor advice offered him en route by his 
friends on the side lines, was such a splendid ac- 
complishment that he was awarded a Yankee tool 
set. Quaintance and Van Camp tied for second 
place, and in the wheel off Quaintance won and 
was awarded a set of Witherby chisels. Van Camp 
was given a Starrett steel tape. 

In the three-legged race five teams competed in 
the finals, and the united foot work of W. H. Lavac 
and J. P. Instone proved to be the most effective. 
Each of these gentlemen was awarded a new hat 
and they were given orders on a popular Manhat- 
tan store for stretchers should the recounting of 
their exploits in this particular race make a change 
of size necessary. 

At six o’clock a genuine Rhode Island clambake 
was served, during which prominent speakers were 
presented to the hardware dealers. Mr. F. H. 
Goodfellow, president of the Pennsylvania and At- 
lantic Seaboard Hardware Association, was present 

















Five teams entered the finals in the three-legged race 




















clambake, held at Whitestone Lanaing, Long Island, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN DEALERS 


and made a splendid address on the possibilities 
of effective work among local associations. He 
also brought word of the accident to Secretary 
Lewis which has confined him to his home for 
several weeks past, and the popular secretary was 
cheered to an echo. Roy F. Soule, editor of HARD- 
WARE AGE; Joseph Gleason and J. P. Instone spoke 
briefly, and then J. M. Kohlmeier, the popular old 
war horse of the New York association, took every- 
body with him in a straight from the shoulder 
address on friendship. Mr. Kohlmeier did not 
lead his audience through any of the mazes of 
beautiful oratorical expression, but he did get right 
down to earth and tell of a score of ways in which 
the hardware dealers of Manhattan and Bronx can 
show their friendship for one another. His talk 
was a fitting climax to the delightful day. Im- 
mediately after the banquet the party again as- 
sembled aboard the “Commander” and sailed: back 
to’ New York Harbor where they arrived late in 
the evening. This is the last big general get to- 
gether meeting for the New York hardware mer- 
chants until their annual banquet which is held 
every winter, arrangements for which are already 
under way. 

The objects of this association, and in like man- 
ner the others composing the central Metropolitan 
Association which cover, each with its own or- 
ganization in Brooklyn, Westchester, Long Island, 
Newark and Jersey City, are to cement in one body 
the hardware men of this portion of the State. 

They seek no benefits that are not equitable and 


based on sound commercial principles. Their com- 
mon purpose has been to work in harmony with 
manufacturers and jobbers in an endeavor to trans- 
act business on a mutually satisfactory basis, re- 
munerative and favorable to both. , 

The magnitude and importance of this field has 

















The “American League”’ 


not perhaps been fully appreciated by some in the 
trade. 

It may not be generally known that New York is 
the world’s largest city, not excepting London, ac- 
cording to Dr. Joseph Caccavajo, consulting engi- 
neer and expert on population. 

Without going into the voluminous details given 
by him, we may say that the learned engineer gives 
abundant figures and facts for his statements. 
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Leaders in the Hardware Association work in Greater New York were at the outing in force 
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DIVORCED 


Brief Business Story That Has to Do with the Things You Can Do 
Without 


are well on their road to the place so thor- 
oughly covered in the brimstone text of the 
old-time minister. 

Divorces have become the nightmare of the Amer- 
ican people. They are undoubtedly an evil that 
must be checked, but how the thing is to be accom- 
plished is a nut no one seems able to crack. In the 
meantime the Infirmary at Newport, and the Colony 
at Reno more than hold their own. 

Take the Divorce headlines away from the news- 
papers and they would be as hard up as a retail 
hardware clerk with an automobile. 

There are many public things about divorce that. 
we all know about, and from the smoke we judge 
that the things under cover must be worse. How- 
ever, there’s so much good in the worst of us, etc. 


A Nervous Habit Jake’s Case 


The divorce cases we want to discuss to-day are 
different. Since I began writing the thoughts of 
hardware merchants into these stories I’ve visited 
all kinds of stores and seen all kinds of dealers on 
the firing line. 


(J = ERALLY one, and often both of the couple 
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“He had a nervous habit of pulling down his shirt cuffs” 
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Jake was a clerk in a class by himself. He had 
a nervous habit of pulling down his shirt cuffs. He 
started sales that way, and wound them up in a like 
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“Telling traveling men wat the other fellow quotes 
am” 


manner. He couldn’t open a door, or weigh a pound 
of nails without pulling down his cuffs. His habit 
became known about town and the rumor spread 
that if Jake ever took to sleeveless shirts he would 
just naturally go wild. Newcomers heard about 
Jake and his cuff pulling and he never failed them. 
I counted his cuff pulls one day, and he went at the 
rate of 22 an hour. His shirt bill must have been 
enormous, and I know that measly little habit will 
run Jake out of a job some day. I hope he reads 
this and divorces his itching hardware stained mitts 
from his cuffs. 


Pete’s Weakness and the McFadden Divorce 


Pete works in the housefurnishing goods depart- 
ment. He sells pots, pans, kettles and a world of 
conundrums for beating eggs. His tongue is hung 
in the middle and it wiggles at both ends, but he 
knows his stock. I heard him reel off a line of talk 
on aluminum goods a few days ago that sent‘an old 
lady home with an armful of them. He was a mas- 
ter speiler, but the cogs in his cocoanut needed oil- 
ing. 

Between a saucepan and a ladle he breezed away 
with a bit of confidential conversation. He told 
how Mrs. McFadden was always bringing stuff 
back, and showed the amazed Mrs. Smith just what 
the McFadden lady had toted back to the quality 
store. If Pete had kept his weather eye on Mrs. 
Smith he would have seen that her nose for news 
was flexible and that she stretched it to the limit 
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to get a sniff of that gossip about Mrs. McFadden. 
It’s a ten to one shot that she quoted Pete plus, 
and if he doesn’t get quoted too when Mr. and Mrs. 
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“Kitty is the bookkeeper” 


McFadden get the story it will be because they 
have gone to the rival store, and are taking their 
friends there before they break the news to Pete’s 
boss. Pete needs a divorce. His may be only a 
common law marriage to that gossip stuff, but he 
needs to wake up to what’s going on in his married 
life just the same. 


The Voice with a Smile Needed 


Kitty is the Bookkeeper. The boys call her Kit, 
and a few customers call her Cat. She hears the 
store gossip. She knows the woman who sends 
things back, the man who is slow pay and the 
drummer who impersonates the candy kid when he 
is in town. She knows too much, but it’s no fault 
of hers. 

The boys in the store have just naturally got to 
talk to some one besides the other clerks, so they 
unload the store news on Kit, whose person, ledger, 
day book and pen rack bound the store telephone. 
Kit has no “Voice with a smile wins” card hitched 
to that mouthpiece, and into her voice creeps the 
accent that comes from her knowledge of the peo- 
ple with whom she talks. To Mrs. Goodpay she 
is honey itself. To slow pay she is abrupt, for Mrs. 
Bring Back she has a sarcastic tone, and to the 
Candy Kid her voice drips like ’Lasses on the sunny 
side. 

Kit doesn’t speak disrespectfully. Her words in 
cold type would read as politely as a diplomat’s, but 
her tone is controlled by what she knows, and she 
ean make “Thank you” sound like “Beat it, you’re 
no good.” What Kit needs is a divorce. She wants 
to separate her knowledge from her voice, or she 
will spell her name M-U-D some day. 


Absolute Decries for Buyers 


Then there’s that Buyer. Dear Mr. Respected 
Buyer—the fellow that the traveling men study as 
well as the one his assistant understudies. The 
buyer needs a divorce from a few things and an 
extra chair in his office. He needs first of all a 
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muzzle big enough and strong enough to keep the 
double acting inclined hinges of his jaw closed. He 
needs an absolute decree of divorce from his habit 
of telling traveling men what other fellows quote 
him. Telling traveling men what the other fellow 
quotes you is telling him that you are either a liar 
or a fool. Good buyers who are happily married to 
their jobs don’t do it, but candidates for divorce 
blunder along this path regularly. 

A good buyer has a nose for news and he knows 
how to separate the news he needs from the events 
which have no bearing on prices. Some buyers who 
knew about the sources of pig tin for instance smelt 
a mouse in the first sign of the great European 
war, while others read with their ears in the air, 
and are paying premiums for their lack of percep- 
tions 

I know a buyer who doesn’t like his job. Strange 
—for it’s a good job, and has paid him his bread 
and butter for five years, but he don’t like it and 
he is asking the men from whom he buys to line 
him up on something new. Nice bonehead business 
for a buyer, isn’t it? He don’t know what he needs, 
but a jury of twelve fairly intelligent hardware men 
would give him either rope or a divorce. 


The Dangers of Mercantile Matrimony 


There are a heap of things that hitch themselves 
to most any fellow who strives for success, and 
once they get a toe hold they stick like your wife’s 
relations. There’s the slow pay fellow who buys 
like a rapid fire gun, and the clerk who expects a 
raise in pay every twelve months merely because 
he has been with the house another year. There’s 
the temptation to forget cash discounts, and the 
sometimes too insistent desire to undersell the man 
down the street. There’s the dangerous habit of 
getting too chummy with the help, and the reverse 
but no less dangerous habit of being too cold with 
them. 
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Sometimes when we think over the host of things 
hostile to success we realize why some men don’t 
mind mosquitoes, suffragettes, or hot weather. 
We've reason to be grateful that the commercial 
divorce laws are liberal and we can get a decree on 
application if we are insistent. 

Don’t forget, however, that troubles don’t come 
singly even to a single man. Trouble roams around 
in bunches and usually drops like a ton of lead. To 
know when to “get from under” is a man’s business, 
but it’s better to dodge than to marry a leech. 
Too many good men are married to a part of their 
business that don’t pay profits. Take a second look 
at your “best looker.” She may not know how to 


bake bread. f ; | 1, 


Packing Goods for Export 


diggers following extract from a consular report re- 
garding the condition in which American goods 
are received in foreign countries should be of in- 
terest to those manufacturers who are securing ex- 
port business. The extract which is quoted was 
supplied to HARDWARE AGE through the courtesy of 
the Acme Steel Goods Company, Chicago, IIl.: 

“There is probably no one thing to which Amer- 
ican exporters can give their attention that would 
bring better returns than that of packing. As a 
general proposition, the wood of which they con- 
struct their cases is too light in weight. Where 
one-half inch stuff is required they will use three- 
eighths. If 1-inch stuff will insure safe delivery 
English and German exporters use that thickness, 
while many Americans select a three-quarters or 
seven-eighths thickness. Two cases in point have 
been brought to my attention within the past few 
days which showed that the utmost thought, at- 
tention and care had been expended upon the details 
of packing, but with an evident lack of complete 
understanding of the strain to which breakable 
goods are subjected in transit to this market. In 
one instance, by a slight oversight, an automatic 
piano player barely escaped complete destruction. 

“The addresses upon bales and boxes arriving 
from Europe and England are in large bold-faced 
type, and the cases seldom exceed 5 feet in length 
or breadth. The boxes are bound with heavy strap- 
iron binding on their edges, while the ends are 
doubly supported by cleats with short strap irons 
fastened to the ends and running over the edges to 
the sides. The iron straps on packages arriving 
from America in many instances appear to have 
seen service in previous shipments. This increases 
the liability to breakage and the practice is to be 
deprecated. The German method of packing goods 
similar to those above alluded to differs from the 
English only in that they use oiled paper lining to 
the tin box instead of plain paper. 

“Valuable and delicate machinery arrives in 
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Japan in the flimsiest description of packing, lum- 
ber being too thin, and cases being knocked together 
in the rudest fashion, with nails inadequate to bear 
the strain. Machinery from Great Britain and 
Germany arrives here in strong one and two-inch 
plank cases, with iron straps at corners. Rarely if 
ever are these broken and contents exposed. In 
fact, the poorness of the American packing is pro- 
verbial. 

“Cased goods from the United States are invari- 
ably packed in white pine boxes which break easily 
and are often shattered, allowing pilfering or spill- 
ing of the contents at points of transfer, and, if not 
a total loss, become practically useless from a mer- 
chantable point of view; while baled goods are 
packed and hooped with flimsy fastenings and 
gunny coverings which are totally inadequate to pro- 
tect the goods en route. 

“Cased goods from England are packed in the 
heaviest kind of wood, securely nailed and bound 
with iron straps, which almost invariably insures 
their being delivered in good order.” 


New Government Publication on 
South America 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, D. C., has issued a new publica- 
tion, entitled “South America As an Export Field,” 
known as No. 81 of its Special Agents’ series. The 
monograph is intended to furnish in concise form 
information which prospective exporters should pos- 
sess before planning a trade campaign. 

The productive industries of each country, such 
as the nitrate and mining industries of Chile, coffee 
and rubber production in Brazil, and the grain and 
live stock industries in Argentine are reviewed at 
length. The monograph brings out clearly that the 
Continent is largely undeveloped, and that there is 
great room for many years to come for the expan- 
sion of the energies of the inhabitants. A business 
established now will tend to share the growth of the 
country in which it is located. The latest trade 
statistics are given, and transportation systems are 
reviewed on the development and character of manu- 
factures noted. While the monograph is intended to 
present only primary general conditions, specific op- 
portunities for marketing lines of American goods 
are mentioned and the idea of promoting American 
commerce has been kept constantly in view. A 
charge of 25c. is made for this pamphlet, which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


THE DECKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Brock- 
port, N. Y., has been incorporated for manufacturing 
general hardware, heating apparatus and lighting fix- 
tures. The capital is placed at $26,209. The incor- 
porators are Charles and Margaret M. Decker and 


Harris Holmes. 
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“THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER” 


How Can I Increase My Cash Sales? 


Dear Sir:— 

Not long ago I noticed in these columns an 
article on “Club Plans in the Hardware Store.” I 
was very much interested and intend to study this 
phase of our business more thoroughly. I believe 
that special sales plans are to some extent an unde- 
veloped field in the average hardware store and that 
if given more attention would prove a real boon to 
the merchant during the slump in dull seasons. 
Such sales plans are valuable not only in the im- 
mediate cash returns but are of more worth as an 
advertising feature if they are worked out properly. 

There are many well worn sales-getting schemes 
known everywhere, and, while they are more or 
less successful, the merchant who springs some- 
thing new and novel is the one who stands out from 
his competitors and receives the patronage and 
sympathy he deserves. Club plans that work on the 
instalment idea are not always acceptable to the 
smaller merchant however, but there are many ways 
of stimulating and increasing daily cash sales in a 
retail store. 

We have tried a great many plans ourselves, some 
with more success than others, but none of them 
have created quite the results desired. I would like 
to hear the opinion and experiences of some of the 
clerk readers of HARDWARE AGE on this subject, and 
possibly the editor of this department has experi- 
ence along this line which we would be very glad 
to read. The “Man Behind the Counter” surely 
has a great opportunity to study and develop bet- 
ter retail conditions. 


[Signed ] MAURICE SHOULTES, of Oliver H. 
Guttridge Company. 


To Our Live Retail Salesman Readers :— 


What particular plan has been used successfully 
in your store to increase cash sales? 

This question is intended for every retail sales- 
man who reads HARDWARE AGE, for every retail 
salesman who wants to make himself more valuable 
to his employer. 

I have no doubt that any one of you will be able 
to supply a pointer on this subject. If you are not 
then you need to give the subject especial attention. 
The store which is not making special efforts to 
increase cash sales is slipping, little by little, be- 
hind more progressive and more aggressive com- 
petitors. We have come to realize that cash sales 
are a most important factor in our daily business. 

The simple little plan which was successful in 
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your store can be made successful in many others. 
Sit down to-night and put that plan on paper. Send 
it to the “Man Behind the Counter.” This depart- 
ment is intended for an interchange of the thoughts 
of the retail salesmen of this country. You must 
do your part to make it a success. One of our read- 
ers has asked for information on the subject of cash 
sales. It is up to you to help answer his question. 
There will probably be a time when you will want 
to ask some question. You will then expect other 
salesmen to answer you. The “Man Behind the 
Counter” department is the proper place to dissem- 
inate this information. Let us all put our shoulders 
to the wheel and make things hum. 

Plans for increasing cash sales are without num- 
ber. One merchant has used the method of having 
all salesmen suggest certain articles for a given 
period; another posts the name of the salesman 
leading in cash sales in a prominent place in the 
store each day. A Wisconsin merchant increased 
cash sales by putting his whole business on a cash 


basis. He also increased the total amount of busi- 


ness that he was doing. What plan has been used in 
your store? Write us about it even if it was an 
unsuccessful one, telling why you think it failed. 

I hope that we will have an immediate response to 
Mr. Shoultes’s letter. I am counting on you. 


Sincerely yours, 
“THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER.” 


Letters of a Hardware Clerk 
(Fourth) 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 2, 1904. 
Dear john:— : 

I’m going to take time to write you tonight though 
I are very tired and should be sleep as I have to work 
very hard in the day time now since I have resumed 
my newer responsibilities which is assistant manager 
to the manager of the stove and lumber supply de- 
partment. 

A boy named Walter is the manager of this depart- 
ment which I was raised to not long after I wrote you. 
I do most of the work though, and if I had charge of 
this business I would make me manager of this de- 
partment instead of Walter, since he hangs out of the 
window a great deal and watches the boats on the 
river and don’t answer folks when they come up there 
and holler for him so he will have to get out a city 
order and I have to do it. 

We have charge of the third floor and get out all the 
orders on this floor which is mostly stoves and rope 
and cant hooks which is used to roll logs. I rather get 
out the rope orders which we just tag on the pile and 
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don’t have to roll to the elevator though Skinny fusses 
when the coil we tag are behind some other coil which 
amuses us very much that a green horn like him should 
tell us how to run our work which we know better than 
he ever will. He is pretty fresh and maybe I will 
call him down sometime to let him know how insig- 
nificant he is. Walter gets out most of the rope though 
and lets me get up the stove pipe which I don’t care for 
especially since it has got to be riveted and when you 
get a whole lot made up some of that crowd down- 
stairs come up and sell what you have made up to a 
retale customer which makes Mr. Matthews the boss 
of the order department bawl us out for not making 
more speed and Walter lays it on me. 

There are another thing about making up stove pipes 
which creates very much trouble as you have to tie it 
up about eight in a bundle with wire and Skinny 
handles it so rough when it gets down on the sidewalk 
it comes undone and then Joe which is the shipping 
clerk hollers like he was sick. If I had a easy a snap 
as he has got I wouldn’t holler about nothing as he 
dresses swell and has lots of money to spend. 

I don’t think Walter gives me a square show as he 
gives me the stove pipe orders and I have also to 
make up the sets of stove ware which goes with the 
stoves we sell and to do this have to climb up on a 
deck which is built for the kettles and pans which go 
to the set and get them down and I often bumb my 
heal on the cealing which is too close to the deck when 
you are tall like me. I think they oughter put Walter 
somewhere else and give me managership of this de- 
partment which I could run better than he and have 
a helper which would make up the stove pipe and shine 
the stoves which gets you all dirty and makes the 
woman you room with kick about the way your sheets 
get dirty. How can I help getting the sheets dirty, 
John, when the stove polish gets right through your 
overhauls to your underware which you certainly are 
going to use rather than sleep without any? When I 
get my raise I’m going to move to a more exclusive 
rooming house where the landlady will not expect so 
much of you as I will pay her $2.50 a weak which will 
be 50c more than I am paying now and will let her do 
extra laundry if she wants to. 

They is some talk about making me manager of the 
woodenwear and plow goods department which is on the 
forth floor and which I would like very much as you 
can see a grate deal further out on the bay from there 
as well as up the river. The fellow which is up there 
is no good as he is high tension and gets rattled. His 
names is Harry and he is a pretty good pal of mine as 
we go to the park when he is not to his girls house of 
which he talks a grate deal and can hardly work. He 
got in bad with the vice president the other day as a 
customer wanted a plow and Ben vogel which is one of 
the retale salesman phoned to Harry by the house 
phone which is on every floor and told him to see if we 
had it and while he was seeing the phone rang and 
Harry was very mad as he is high tension and had to 
get down off the deck to answer an some one asked 
what about that plow and Harry which thought it was 
Ben to who we all talk as we wish said he should go to 
hell and wait till he found out and hanged up the 
phone which was alright until about five minutes later 
when Mr. Harrison came up stairs and it was he which 
had telephoned and he bawled Harry out and nearly 
fired him which would have gave me his job. 

I must go to sleep now John as I have a order for a 
hundred joints of stove pipe which I have turned in the 
ticket on as Mr. Matthews was hollering about it and 
I have not got it up yet which I will have to do early 
in the morning unless the city man has made up some 
which I can get before he takes it out. 


Yours truly, 


Letters of a Hardware Clerk 
(Fifth ) 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 15, 1904. 


Sam. 


Dear John: 

I have got my raise which I am very proud of as they 
are sevral boys here which have been here longer 
than me and has not got theirs yet though they have not 
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grasped the business of hardware as I has and are not 
so invallible like me. 

I seen Mr. Vaughn down stairs one day when they 
had been a big export order taken to be shipped to 
some forrign country of which we are very proud and 
I knowed he was feeling good so I says to him, “Mr. 
Vaughn I can’t live on what I’m getting and buy 
clothes too which I need as it is now winter and I have 
none so I hope I have made good and you will pay me 
more money soa I can live on it.” I knowed I had made 
good, John, but you have to sort of handle the big men 
careful as they might think you would get the big- 
head and not raise you. He says he will see about it 
and not long after that he told me he would give me 
35 if I would stay with the firm which I will do as they 
need me very badly now that business is so big. 

You see, John, I picked what you might say was a 
sikeological time to talk to him since Martin Smith 
which talks spanish and always says ‘mui umbri” to 
we boys had sold that bill of goods which made the 
boss feel good and he would of given me a raise anyhow 
though he realized that he would have to if he did not 
want me to go to work for Cunninghams which is a 
nother big hardware store here though not as big as 
ours is. 

I am still working on the third floor which I do not 
prefer though I should not care while I make more 
money and should appreciate that we need me on this 
floor to keep things strate which Walter does not do 
as he hasn’t much ambishion and loves to watch the 
boats which is very thick on the river now. 

We are working a grate deal at night now which I 
am sorry I didn’t know about before as I have taking 
room and board with a family which keeps boarding 
house and am paying them twenty dollars per month 
which I would not of done if I had knowed that the 
firm was going to buy us dinner and supper which 
they do when we are busy with orders. Why should 
I pay board when the firm is going to feed me, John, 
though of course the lady where I board would not 
knock off nothing as she has to cook anyway and it 
don’t make no difference if I aint there. 

I would of moved again but there is a nice girl there 
which has been nice to me and I should not care for I 
are making more money now and will not miss the 
money -which is nothing out of my pocket since the 
firm buys the meals. All the folks at the boarding 
house calls me mister, John which is much nicer than 
just Sam and I think the girl likes me pretty good 
though for why I do not know since I have not paid 
much attention to her only to be nice as I always am 
to any lady of which she is one. I told her she could 
call me Sam if she wanted to and she laffed and said 
maybe she would learn to in time only I was such a 
stranger which is so as I have only been here a weak. 
I have bought me a oil heater for my room which 
hasn’t got a fireplace in it and I need some fire when 
it is cold which it has been lately. I got the stove at 
the store on which they give me a reduction which I 
appreciated and I take it to the bath room when I 
wash as I have to do quite often now as I don’t think 
it would be well to sit right close to the girl which I 
do at the table when she eats at the same time I do 
and not wash. I have also bought a Boker razor at 
which the boys laffed at me because I was young and 
said I should better get a cat and some milk which 
shows how much they know for why should I want to 
go around the house where there is nice people with 
fuzz all over my face which it was before I bought the 
razor. I have bought a new suit of clothes of blue 
surge which look very good on me as that color matches 
my complexion better than any I know of now and 
they are cheaper in price than some goods which get 
shiny quicker. 

Thare are a grate many shows which come here 
from Birmingham and I think sometime I am going to 
take the girl to see one as I know she is anxious to go. 
The shows are awful high though John that the girls 
want to go to. I wanted to take her to one the other 
night and sort of tryed her out on the subject but 
she said it was only a cheap stock company with blood 
and thunder for which she did not care but she hoped 
Ben Her would come which she wanted to see. She 


(Continued on page 90) 
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KDITORIAL COMMENT 


President Sets Aside a Day of 
Prayer for Peace 


Y his proclamation naming Sunday, Octo- 
ber 4, as the day for general supplica- 
tion, the President, in his own words, 

has recognized the “especial wish and longing 
of the people of the United States in prayer and 
counsel and all friendliness to serve the cause 
of peace.” 

Elsewhere in this issue of HARDWARE AGE is 
presented the text of this dignified god-fearing 
proclamation. 

The purport of the appointment of the Day 
of Prayer is felicitously stated by the President 
“to take action which shall prove conducive to 
that concord among men and nations without 
which there can be neither happiness nor true 
friendship nor any wholesome fruit of toil or 
thought in the world.” 

Our President’s effort for world’s peace was 
shown in his attitude in the patient vigil he 
kept through every exasperating circumstance 
of the Mexican difficulty.. Our disturbed Mexi- 
can neighbors and the world at large learned to 
expect from him justice tempered with every 
kindliness. Some of those who at that time 
wanted more belligerent action have come to a 
different way of thinking as they have read 
accounts of one hideous European day after 
another. 

It must stir the consciences of war makers 
to know that thousands of miles away a nation 
is on its knees in prayer that the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding may once more 
prevail. 


A Real Emergency to Meet 


HE sale of fruit jars in the United States 
has suffered severely this year because of 
the extraordinary advances in the price 

of sugar. Thus the European war has dimin- 
ished the preserves in the fruit cellar, and left 
a large amount of capital tied up in glass fruit 
jars purchased last spring. 

During the first 24 days of August 60,000,000 
pounds of sugar were sent to Great Britain 
from New York alone. During the year 1913 
the total exports of sugar from the United 
States to all countries amounted to only 
43,994,761 pounds. 

The price of sugar in the United States is 
based on the price that can be secured abroad, 
less the cost of transportation. With our sugar 
market open to the world it is natural that the 
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scarcity of supply in other countries should be 
reflected here. A stock that is amply sufficient 
for ourselves becomes woefully deficient when 
utilized by the whole world. 

It looks like the American people would be 
forced to pay double the normal price for sugar 
because Europe is willing to pay that premium 
in order to get our supply. Huge contracts to 
furnish Europe have already been made. More 
will undoubtedly be made. A year ago the 
administration demanded free sugar to reduce 
the price. It is now high time to prevent the 
colossal inroads that are being made into a 
commodity which our own people need. 

Something more than the sale of fruit jars is 
at stake. The general slashing of prices of this 
glassware in order to turn it into money today 
is just evidence of the danger. Here is a real 
emergency, instead of a sham one, for Congress 
to meet. 


The parcel post rate from Germany to San Fran- 
cisco for an 11-pound package is 81 cents, and from 
New York to San Francisco the rate is $1.82. Asa 
matter of fact, before the war a New York depart- 
ment store found it cheaper to ship goods by mail 
from its German plant to addresses in the West than 
to ship direct from New York. 


“Semg America First” 


T is estimated that visiting Americans have 
been spending $2,000,000 a week in foreign 
lands. That two millions a week will now 

stay at home because it has nowhere to go. 

Some of it is going to be spent in home travel 
and in American hotels. “Seeing America 
First” is being forced upon our tourists, and 
the show places of the United States are vigor- 
ously advertising their wares. 

It is certain that our railroads and hotels in 
sight seeing or resort districts are going to get 
a great deal of patronage that they never would 
have seen had the hundreds of European hotels 
been in position to serve their guests and collect 
that $2,000,000 every seven days. 

It is worth while for pessimistic Americans to 
remember that keeping that money at home will 
aid powerfully in setting aright our gold 


‘balances with Europe. 


Two millions a week makes the ill wind of 
war seem a little less like a gale. 


There are 125 ships, with a tonnage of 421,000, 
lying idle in New York harbor. Most of them are 
British. There is no great scarcity of ships, but 
few merchants care to send goods abroad until they 
know they will be paid for them. 
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Tax Luxuries Only 


HE Federal Government needs an emer- 
a) gency fund of $100,000,000 a year. 

It has been suggested that railroad pas- 
sengers be taxed. Bank check stamps and 
stamps for all legal documents has been sug- 
gested. A tax on gasoline and on baseball and 
theater tickets has been proposed. A world of 
other emergency suggestions have come from a 
score of different sources. 

Many of those who have brought forth these 
suggestions seem to have forgotten that the first 
principle of the revenue tax should be to spare 
articles which are necessary and to levy upon 
those not necessary. 

Beer, whisky and tobacco are distinctly and 
wholly non-essentials. They should feel the 
first additional tax and should furnish the bulk 
of this emergency fund. All of them now pay 
large bounties, but the necessity of the times 
should make them pay still more. 

To tax to the limit these articles which are 
not only non-essentials but positive detriments 
to our populace is an act that will meet with the 
approval of a great majority of our citizens. 

In a country as rich as America this de- 
ficiency tax should never touch the daily living 
expenses of the ordinary people. 


The Business Man in War Time 


HERE are before the country at this time 
T great problems in regard to finance and 
trade, the solution of which rests in large 
measure with those in high places of authority 
and responsibility. Having acted together in 
the adoption of a wise policy to avert disaster 
and promote the general welfare, one great 
question now before them is how to secure a 
restraint to a normal and healthful condition of 
finance and business, the resumption of the 
usual activities in spite of the disturbance occa- 
sioned by the war. 

Leaving to the Government and to all who are 
charged with special responsibility the dis- 
charge of the great duties which rest upon them, 
there are certain obligations which devolve 
upon business men and the people at large. For 
the general good, and to aid in bringing in 
better times, it is important that every man 
pursue a wise course and conduct his affairs 
with special thoughtfulness and care in view of 
the exceptional circumstances by which he is 
surrounded. 

It is obvious that there should be prudence in 
personal and business life, the avoidance of 
extravagance and recklessness in expenditure 
and purchasing. Incurring debts which one 
cannot pay is a wrong to the public. 

While conservatism is to be one of the watch- 
words of the time, business is not to be neg- 
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lected. It is to be carried on diligently and 
with as much enterprise as conditions will 
permit and justify. 

There will be a necessity in many cases for 
a reduction in the working force. It is needless 
to say that any steps in this direction will be 
taken with profound regret, recognizing espe- 
cially the hardship such action entails and the 
way in which, while relieving the individual 
employer, it causes poverty and increases the 
gravity of the general situation. 

A special effort should be made to meet liabili- 
ties promptly, remembering that those to whom 
the money is due have their own problems, often 
serious and embarrassing, in financing their 
business, and that a prompt payment of 
accounts contributes greatly to the easing of the 
financial stress and strain. The money thus 
paid out goes from hand to hand and helps and 
stimulates wherever it goes. 

It is not unlikely that new appeals will in 
some cases be made for credit in view of tem- 
porary diminishing or cutting off of anticipated 
income. This will present questions which call 
for careful consideration, and the avoidance on 
the one hand of what looks like hardness in 
dealing, or, on the other hand, of undue leniency 
not justified by business considerations. 

If it should turn out that many are out of 
employment and times are unusually hard a 
special appeal will be made to the sympathies 
of those who are fortunately situated, and to 


the forbearance and kindliness and helpfulness ' 


of all. 

The maintenance of a cheerful spirit and a 
sensible making the best of things will be a sub- 
stantial contribution to the general welfare. 


Fortunately, there are many things exceedingly 
favorable in the outlook in this country, where 
the contrast is so striking with impoverished 
and desolated Europe. 

Not only may we rejoice in the enjoyment of 
prosperity, the possession of large accumulated 
wealth and the great crops which are waiting 
to be marketed, but we may rejoice also in its 
independence of other nations, in that it pos- 
sesses in itself resources sufficient to supply 
from farms and mines and factories, from 
forests and from waters, practically all that is 
essential to its life and well-being. 

Another exceedingly encouraging feature is 
the broad-minded way in which the crisis has 
been met by the Government and Congress and 
all the great interests. This is a most potent 
factor in preventing financial panic and over- 
whelming disaster to our industries and com- 
merce, and should be largely instrumental in 
bringing about a better condition of things and 
in increasing ultimately the country’s pros- 
perity. To this end every business man can 
contribute by the wisdom with which he man- 
ages his own affairs. 
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WHAT IS A BARGAIN? 


HE American public spends more than $2,000,000,000 annually in department 
and dry-goods stores alone. And billions more in grocery stores, shoe, hard- 
ware, furniture and other retail stores. 


This vast retail business is today being conducted on a far better basis than ever 
before. But there is still room for improvement. One direction in which improve- 
ment can be made in order that this country may have better stores, better values 
in merchandise and a better-satisfied buying public, is in the bargain sale. 


The average “bargain” is very expensive to the store and especially to the con- 
sumer, although generally neither sees how this is true. 


There are four kinds of “bargains”: 


1. Pure fakes—worth less than the “bargain”’ price. 

2. Partial fakes—worth just what you pay, and no more, and therefore not 
bargains at all. 

3. Real bargains, made necessary because the retailer has a stock which he must 
clear away to make room, or for some similar reason. 

4. Real bargains, unnecessarily and deliberately priced low to draw customers 
from a competitor. 


Between these the customer must discriminate before he can be sure that he is 
really getting his money’s worth. It is very difficult for the public to discriminate 
between the fake bargain, the real bargain, and the bargain that is only a bait. 


Originally the bargain sale was founded on the clearance idea, or on the sup- 
posed ability of the big department store to buy cheaper. But later it degenerated 
into an almost continuous performance of white sales, red sales, blue sales, anniver- 


sary sales, removal sales, closing sales, fire sales. 
The public became skeptical—doubting the value of all bargains. 


Because of this growing skepticism, reputable merchants are coming to believe 
that their business will be more stable, their stores will more surely be classed as 
worthy of confidence, and their customers more permanent, if they put their trade on 
a day-in-and-day-out basis of always selling standard goods at fair, standard and 


unvarying prices. 


But this can come about only when there is a well-recognized standard of 
prices on goods of known, standard value. 


National advertising is the one great force today which is working toward 
standard values of merchandise—toward the principle of “one-price-to-all-customers- 
everywhere.” | 


And this principle, when generally ais will itself be the best bargain ever 
offered to the American public. 
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Big Powers of New Commission—Strong Opposition to Freight Tax 
By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, September 14, 1914. 

HE week in Washington has brought out four 

fi matters especially of direct interest and im- 

portance to the business men of the nation— 

the enactment of the Federal Trade Commission 

measure; the conference of high railroad officials 

with President Wilson; the proposal to place a war 

tax on railroad freight, and the plans now working 

out whereby the United States may be enabled to 

meet its foreign obligations without the necessity 
of exporting any large amount of gold. 


Big Powers of New Commission. 


The establishment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been placed first in the list as it will 
undoubtedly mark an epoch in the industrial life of 
the United States. As the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has come to be the power in railroad 
matters, so, it is contended, will the Federal Trade 
Commission prove to be the one big factor in com- 
mercial matters. 

The powers conferred upon the new body are 
wide and, in certain cases, absolute. President Wil- 
son confronts a large responsibility in appointing 
the five men who shall exercise this almost abso- 
lute authority over the business interests of the 
country. The appointments will not be made for 
some time yet, however, and it is not expected the 
commission will get to work much before the new 
year. 

Unfair Methods of Competition Unlawful 

The Federal Trade Commission will be composed 
of five members, not more than three of whom 
shall be of the same political party. The commis- 
sioners shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
terms of office shall be seven years each, and the 
salary $10,000 per annum. 

Section 5 of the law declares “unfair methods of 
competition to be unlawful” and empowers the com- 
mission, after hearing, to order the discontinuance 
of the use of such methods. No attempt has been 
made to define the practices which shall be consid- 
ered as unfair, the leaders in both Houses very 
sensibly deciding to leave this complex question in 
the hands of the commissioners. 
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Impossible to Define Unfair Practices 


In reporting on this section of the bill the con- 
ferees have the following to say on the matter of 
specific definitions: 

“It is impossible to frame definitions which em- 
brace all unfair practices. There is no limit to 
human inventiveness in this field. Even if all known 
unfair practices were specifically defined and pro- 
hibited, it would be at once necessary to begin over 
again. It is also practically impossible to define 
unfair practices so that the definition will fit busi- 
ness of every sort in every part of this country. 
Whether competition is unfair or not generally de- 
pends upon the surrounding circumstances of the 
particular case. What is harmful under certain 
circumstances may be beneficial under different cir- 
cumstances.” 


Court Review on Questions of Law Only 


The orders of the commission, where not accepted 
by the person or corporation sought to be enjoined, 
will be enforceable only through the courts. In or- 
der to obtain the speediest settlement of disputed 
questions, it is provided that the commission shall 
apply for the enforcement of its orders directly to 
the circuit court of appeals. 

The findings of the commission as to the facts 
are to be conclusive. The court’s function is re- 
stricted to passing on questions of law, and it will 
determine such questions on the record in the pro- 
ceeding before the commission. The judgment of 
the court of appeals will be final, subject only to re- 
view by the Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari. 


Railroads Demand Relief 


Whatever opinion may have been entertained 
concerning the effort of the -railroads to secure 
an advance of rates, and whatever the view of the 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in that matter, it is agreed that the situation now 
confronting the carriers is completely different and 
demands further attention. 

The presidents of seven of the largest railroad 
systems of the country conferred at. the White 
House on Wednesday and laid before President 
Wilson a statement of the difficulties that are now 
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piling up in their way. While no specific requests 
were made, the railroad representatives made it 
clear that they needed the Presidnt’s help to secure 
such a measure of relief as is necessary at the pres- 
ent moment. 


Advanced Freight and Passenger Rates 


There is no question but that the roads have been 
hard hit by the war, although they will undoubtedly 
recoup later on much that they are losing now. The 
fact remains, however, that for the present they are 
losers, and the public welfare demands that prompt 
consideration be given to measures for relieving the 
situation. 

It is considered probable that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will find some way of allowing 
the carriers to increase revenues. President Wilson 
told callers yesterday that he would be glad at any 
time to consult with the commission, should that 
body seek his views on the railroad situation. 

Increases in passenger rates over large areas 
have already been filed to become effective October 
1. Western roads, it is known, are preparing to 
submit to the commission new freight schedules 
carrying general advances. Eastern carriers, al- 
though under the law estopped from applying for 
freight increases for the next two years by virtue 
of the recent five per cent advance decision, are 
preparing to effect economies through charges for 
hitherto free services. They will also, in all likeli- 
hood, advance passenger rates. 


Strong Opposition to Tax on Freight 


The proposal of the Ways and Means Committee 
to place a war tax of 3 per cent on all freight bills 
is meeting with a decided opposition from Demo- 


crats as well as Republicans. The latter are stand-— 


ing as a unit against the proposition. Secretary 
McAdoo and Postmaster General Burleson were at 
the Capitol yesterday endeavoring to sweep away 
the objections, but aggressive members continue to 
declaim against the idea. Nothing short of a posi- 
tive and direct statement from the President, it is 
considered, will smooth the way for the enactment 
of the war tax bill as now framed. 


Railroads Will Collect Tax from Shipper 


It is contended by some that the tax cannot prop- 
erly be collected without the issuance of new 
tariffs by all common carriers to provide for the new 
service and charge that will be made. It is pro- 
posed that the railroad agents collect the 3 per 
cent from the shipper or consignee for remission 
to the government. For this service the railroad 
would be allowed one per cent of the amount col- 
lected, a remuneration, it is charged, decidedly in- 
adequate for the amount of clerical work involved. 

On the whole, it would seem as if this proposed 
levy on freight bills has been drawn without proper 
regard for reason and logic. Certainly, if-enacted, 
it is not likely to prove very popular. 


Plans to Relieve Money Conditions 


Treasury officials feel that the financial situation 
is gradually becoming easier. There is quite cer- 
tainly an added confidence in the ability of the 
American financial system to meet the strain that 
must be encountered during the coming few weeks 
at least. Reports from New York and other large 
money centers indicate a belief that our interna- 
tional obligations will be successfully met without 
any undue drain upon domestic resources. 

The program of raising, among the American 
banks, a fund of $150,000,000 to pay off American 
obligations abroad will not be a difficult one, in the 
opinion of those best informed here at the Capital. 


Hardware Age 


The seeming facility with which the New York 
City authorities handled the matter of meeting their 
maturing short-time municipal paper is pointed to 
as an evidence of the general soundness of the na- 
tional financial fabric. 

It is calculated that the United States will not 
have to send more than $25,000,000 of actual gold 
abroad. For as soon as it is realized by foreign 
creditors that we are able and willing to pay our 
debts they will feel so cheerful that they will not 
want to collect. 

Furthermore, our sending of this gold abroad will 
give a huge impetus to confidence and business on 
the other side, especially in Great Britain. This 
will stimulate American exportations and we will 
be enabled, in all probability, to pay the balance in 
products. 

















SEVEN RAILROAD PRESIDENTS ASK PRESI- 
DENT TO HELP IN FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Left to right are: A. J. Earling, president of the 
C. M. & St. P. R. R.; D. E. Willard, president 
of the B. & O. R. R.; Hale Holden, president of the 
C. B. & Q. R. R.; Frank Trumbull, representing the 
C. & O. and the M. K. & T. R. R.¢ Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern R. R.; ‘Samuel Rea, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania R. R.; and E. P. Ripley, presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe. These men called on the Presi- 
dent at the White House Wednesday and asked his aid 
in their present financial crisis resulting from the Euro- 
pean war. They spent more than an hour with him 
outlining their troubles and when they left expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the result of their visit 


THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., has issued pamphlet No. 6D, en- 
titled “Promotion of Commerce,” which may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. This gives an outline of the service 
maintained by the Department of Commerce and other 
bureaus and offices of the Government of the United 
States, showing concisely a list of special publications, 
some of which are distributed free of charge and others 
at a nominal charge of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25c., etc., according 
to the size of the work. There is also considerable in- 
formation regarding the activities of other bureaus and 
offices in the government service which will be handy 
for quick reference. 

The possession of this pamphlet will enable any who 
are interested in foreign trade to make intelligent 
selections of many government publications covering 
most of the world. 


THE HARDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Mansfield, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, to manufacture screw drivers and other small 
tools, also Martells’ aligning reamer. The incorporators 
are L. A. Chandler, F. E. Harding and H. B. Sargent. 
The company occupies a building 145 x 45 feet. 








WASHING MACHINE MEN OPTIMISTIC 


Letters Which Show that the European War Has Had Little Effect on 
the Washing Machine Industry 


DITOR’S NOTE—A recent letter from _ the 
HK Pressed Steel Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
requests the views of HARDWARE AGE on the 
European war’s effect on the washing machine manu- 
facturers of the United States. Copies of this letter, 
which is herewith reproduced, were sent to every manu- 
facturer of washing machines in this country, and the 
replies make interesting reading. 





BELVIDERE, ILL., Sept. 5, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

From our experience and observation thus far, 
we feel that.the effect on the washing machine 
business is to a certain extent the same as on other 
lines of business, that is, the condition caused by 
the troubles abroad have made all dealers cautious 
with regard to ordering, not only washing ma- 
chines but other articles, and they are buying in 
smaller quantities, only as they actually need goods. 
Inasmuch as our washing machine business is 
practically domestic trade only, the difference in 
volume is not so great as we judge it must be with 
manufacturers who have been exporting part of 
their product, the export business of course being 
practically entirely cut off at the present time. 

In fact, our washing machine business since the 
troubles abroad have started, has been practically 
normal. The only effect that we have experienced 
so far being the same difficulty in getting mer- 
chants to purchase liberally and rush the sale of 
these goods energetically, as we find is experienced 
with other lines of manufactured articles. This 
condition is of course due to the tightening of the 
financial situation generally, which is directly trace- 
able to the troubles abroad. 

Yours truly, 
NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE Co. 


STERLING, ILL., Sept. 7, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Up to this date the effect of the European war 
has not been apparent to us, as our business has 
been very good, in fact the month of August it has 
been far ahead of the corresponding month of 1913, 
and our business for the past eight months has 
shown a substantial increase over the same period 
of last year. 

As our products are sold largely to the rural 
trade, and as farmers are expecting to benefit by 
the war, (owing to the increased prices of farm 
products), we believe the washing machine business 
will not show any decrease on account of the war. 
We find, however, that our collections are slower 
than usual, and we attribute this to the fact that 
farmers are holding their grain for higher prices 
and are not paying their accounts to the dealers as 
promptly as usual. -On this account the dealers are 
unable to meet their bills as promptly as they 
have done. 7 

Yours very truly, 
SUPERIOR MACHINE Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


So far as this company is concerned it is a little 
hard to say at the present time what effect the 
European war will have on washing machine man- 
ufacturers in the United States. Up until a couple 
of years ago we had a factory at Birmingham, 
England, also a factory at Antwerp, Belgium, al- 
though the machines were made at both of these 
places under another name. About two years ago 
we sold out our interests, which it now appears 
was a fortunate thing for us. Since that time our 
trade with Europe has not amounted to very much. 

In regard to export business with other coun- 
tries, so far it is normal. The bulk of our sales, 
especially in South America, is made in the winter 
and spring months. 

We also maintain a factory in Canada. The only 
effect that we have felt there as yet has been the 
fact that collections are slow. 

Locally, that is the United States, there has been 
no change since the war began. If the agricultural 
communities get good prices for their crops, we 
rather suspect business will be pretty good. 

Yours very truly, 


THE “1900” WASHER COMPANY. 





GRINNELL, IOWA, Sept. 8, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

In regard to our business are pleased to advise 
that as far as we are able to judge the European 
was has had no effect whatever. In fact, our busi- 
ness during the present year has in the total and 
each separate month exceeded the business received 
during the same periods at any time in our his- 
tory. Our factory has been running continually 
on at least full time and full force and for weeks 
at a time it has been necessary for us to operate 
overtime. 

Hoping that this will give you the information 
desired, we are, 

Yours truly, 
GRINNELL WASHING MACHINE Co. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA, Sept. 5, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The war is making some difference with us in 
our business. We have several shipments held up 
on account of it, and we are afraid it will effect 
the export business to all European countries for 
sometime to come. While we do not do a very large 
amount of export business, on account of the dis- 
advantage of being so far away from the seaports, 
we feel the effects of the war to a certain extent. 


Yours truly, 
H. F. BRAMMER MFG. Co. 


17 . 
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PEORIA, ILL., Sept. 5, 1914. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Owing to the good crops in this section of the 
country and the fact that a large percentage of our 
machines go to the farmers, this year’s business 
has been exceptionally good with us. However, 
while the European war has not materially affected 
our sales up to the present time, there is a slight 
depression, particularly in the Eastern territories, 
that is no doubt due to the war. It has been our 
experience that if the farmers have good crops 
and ready money, they are not especially influenced 
by outside conditions until these conditions have 
existed for some time. 

Yours very truly, 
HAAG BROTHERS Co. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA, Sept. 8, 1914. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

So far as the business of the Voss Brothers Mfg. 
Company is concerned, we are having quite a sat- 
isfactory trade, in fact, our sales are approximately 
10 per cent. ahead of 1913, and we look for a sat- 
isfactory business for the balance of 1914. 

This company has never made much of an ef- 
fort to secure foreign business, consequently the 
disturbed conditions over there do not effect us 
directly. 

Yours very truly, 
Voss Bros. MFc. Co. 





PORTLAND, MICH., Sept. 8, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
' Our business has been almost all with the States, 
and we might therefore not be effected so much as 
some concerns who may be doing an export busi- 
ness. Business is very poor, but I do not attribute 
it to the European war at all, as the same condi- 
tions existed just prior to the starting of the war, 
but rather to the severe financial condition into 
which our country was getting at that time. 
Yours truly, 
PORTLAND MFG. Co. 





HAMILTON, OHIO, Sept. 8, 1914. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We haven’t reached the point to exporting wash- 
ing machines, therefore cannot give you authentic 
information on the effect of the European war, but 
from what we hear of those who are exporting this 
line, they say the conflict of the European nations 
has checked their export business. 

Yours truly, 
THE EAGLE WOODENWARE MFG. Co. 


WOLCOTT, IND., Sept. 5, 1914. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
As yet the European war has had no effect on 
our business. 
Respectfully, 


WINGER, BLUME MFG. Co. 


Hardware Age 


DAYTON, OHIO, Sept. 5, 1914. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We do but little export business and as far as 
we have been able to see our sales in the United 
States have not been affected by the European war. 

Yours very truly, 
THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER Co. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 27, 1914. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We are somewhat interested in the effect of the 
European war on the washing machine manufac- 
turers of the United States. We would be very 
glad to have your views on the subject. 

Thanking you in advance for any information 
you can give us, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
PRESSED STEEL MFG. Co. 





FORT WAYNE, IND., Sept.’ 5, 1914. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

It is a little too early for us to give any authentic 
information on the effect of the European war, 
as we have not been able to hear from our con- 
nections, owing to the impaired mail service. 

Yours truly, 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





PONTIAC, ILL., Sept. 5, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Owing to the fact that we have not had a great 
deal of foreign business, the European war has not 
affected the sales of our lines of machines to any 
noticeable extent. 

Very truly yours, 
MEADOWS MF6c. Co. 


NEWTON, IowA, Sept. 7, 1914. 


Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


We have not felt any material effect of the 
European war. Business has kept up surprisingly 
well and we feel that as soon as business becomes 
adjusted to the new order of things that we will 
see an increase rather than otherwise. 


Yours truly, 
THE MAYTAG Co. 


BUTTERFIELD & Co., INc., of Derby Line, Vt., and Rock 
Island, Quebec, are building an addition to their factory 
at Rock Island. The new building will be 185 feet long, 
60 feet wide and three stories, of brick and concrete 
construction. A portion of the new building will be 
used for manufacturing twist drills and milling cutters. 
It is hoped the factory will be in operation by January 
1, 1915. 


NEWHOUSE SHEET METAL & ROOFING Co. has been 
incorporated; $3,000; by Arthur S. Newhouse, Leo H. 
Beliste, Peter A. Schmitt. 











Enterprise 


eo tea companies were fighting each other for the 

trade of the town. The Bee Tea Company gave 
premiums with each pound of tea, while tie Gee Tea 
Company did not. The result was that the latter con- 
cern was being pushed to the wall. Finally the Gee 
Tea people realized that they must give premiums or 
quit. 

So, after caréful consideration, they decided to give 
a quart of milk with each pound of tea. Business 
picked up at once. 

“IT understand you give a quart of milk with each 
pound of tea,” said a lady one day. 

“Quite right,” answered the manager. 

“Well, I’m Mrs. Ketcham of Holden & Starvem. We 
operate a string of ten boarding houses here. I want 
150 pounds of tea. Do I get 150 quarts of milk?” 

“Why—er—I think so,” stamimered the manager. 
“Will you wait till I go back and look over the sup- 
ply? 

“Madam,” he whispered, “I have figured up and I 
find that if you will take 200 pounds of tea we can give 
you a cow.”—Exchange. 


An Opinion of Marriage 


MAID who had been employed in the Benner home 

for several years took unto herself a husband and 

went to a nearby town to live. One day about a month 

after the wedding she came to call on her former mis- 
tress, who said: 

“Well, Phoebe, I hope that you are happy in your new 
home. How is your husband?” 

To this the bride of a month made reply: 

“Well, I reckon I’m happy enough, but the chimney 
in the kitchen don’t draw none too good, an’ the water 
in the well is so brackish I ain’t never goin’ to git used 
to it. As for my husband, well, ma’am, it’s with him 
as it is with your man an’ all the rest of ’em, if the 
Lord had ’em to make over he could improve some on 
the job. Ain’t eggs turrible high?”—ZE xchange. 


Parallel Case 


¢¢/\H, doctor, I have sent for you, certainly; still, I 
must confess that I have not the slightest faith 
in modern medical science.”’ 

“Well,” said the doctor, “that doesn’t matter in the 
least. You see, a mule has no faith in the veterinary 
surgeon, and yet he cures him all the same.”—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Friendship 


A SECTION foreman on a Southern railway heard 

the following conversation between two of his 
dusky laborers: 

“Jim, you bettah come here an’ he’p me. 
up fer you.” 

“How’s dat?” 

“W’y, dis here niggah say you ain’t fit fer de dawgs, 
an’ Ah tole him yes you is!” —Exchange. 


I’s takin’ 


The trouble with an autocrat is that nobody has the 
nerve to tell him that he is rocking the boat.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Through a Glass Darkly 


(* JOHN was sitting in his shirt sleeves one day, 

puffing like mad at his pipe, and never getting a 
puff of smoke from it. 

As Smith drew near, John struck three matches and 
held them to the bowl and sucked and sucked till his 
cheeks seemed to meet inside; still never a puff of 
smoke. 

And burnt matches lay around his chair. There must 
have been a boxful of them. 

“Why, John, what on earth are you doing?” said 
Smith. ) 

“That chump White’s been trying to fool me, I ex- 
pect,” said John, and he took another futile puff and 
put his pipe down in disgust. 

“That chump White told me that if I smoked a bit 
of glass I should see the spots on the sun.” —Eachange. 


Can You Blame Her 


66 OW is the law made?” asked the instructor in 
United States history. 

“Oh,” replied the maiden, cheerfully, “the Senate has 
to ratify it; and then the President has to—has to veto 
it; and then the House of Representatives has to”’— 
she hesitated for a moment, and knit her pretty fore- 
head. 

“Oh, yes! I remember now,” she said. “The House 
of Representatives has to adjourn until the next ses- 
sion!”—Youth’s Companion. 


He Might Know 


¢<é7T\ HE train struck the man, did it not?” asked the 
lawyer of the engineer at the trial. 

“It did, sir,” said the engineer. 

“Was the man on the track, sir?” thundered the 
lawyer. 

“On the track?” asked the engineer. “Of course he 
was. No engineer worthy of his job would run his 
train into the woods after a man, sir.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


Philosophy of Childhood 


ITTLE James, while at a neighbor’s, was given a 
piece of bread and butter and politely said, 
“Thank you.” 
“That’s right, James,” said the lady. 
little boys say ‘Thank you.’ ” 
“Well,” replied James, “if you want to hear me say 
it again you might put some jam on it.” 


“T like to hear 


Chronic 


MALL BOY (to charitable lady)—Please, mother 
says she’s much better of the complaint wot you 
gives ’er quinin for; but she’s awful ill of the disease 
wot’s cured by port wine and chicken broth.—T7it-Bits. 


Marching On 


ANSAS reports a hen swimming a river. Hens used 
to be satisfied with crossing the road. The femi- 
nist movement is marching on.—Toledo Blade. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





Large inquiry from England for billets, 
steel skelp, sheet bars, wire rods and wire 
nails. 

The fear .of domestic steel makers that the 
supply of ferromanganese will not be large 
enough to take care of the needs of this 
country is abating. 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


Wire products market is strong; an 
advance would not be a surprise to many 
interests. 

Diplomatic representatives of Latin-Amer- 
ica seeking closer trade relations with 
sources of supply in the United States. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 16, 1914. 


HE marked feature of the steel industry so far this 
month is the falling off in new domestic demand 
for nearly all kinds of finished materials, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of steel sheets and tin plate. Export 
trade has perhaps made up a small part of the falling 
off in domestic business, but not very much. The feel- 
ing is also growing that the steel and allied trades for 
the balance of this year are going to be quiet, and that 
prices will not be any higher for remainder of the year 
than they are now. Unless new demand soon picks up, 
they may be slightiy lower on some lines. 

Referring to the much discussed export trade, very 
little has actually been closed. A fairly large inquiry 
from England is coming for billets, steel skelp to make 
pipe, also sheet bars, wire rods and wire nails. Some 
business for England in wire rods and wire nails has 
been closed, and more is under negotiation. There is 
also some inquiry for plates and rails, and while not 
very much export business has actually been closed up, 
the Steel Corporation with its splendid organization for 
handling export trade has secured most of it. There is 
an inquiry in the market for 20,000 tons of low phos- 
phorus pig iron, presumably for shipment to England. 
There seems to be no doubt, whatever, but that when 
proper arrangements can be made, the export trade of 
the United States will increase very materially. In 
the post week or two, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has put a large number of its vessels under Amer- 
ican registry, and the United Fruit Company is doing 
the same. The Steel Coroporation is making its plans 
and perfecting its organization to do a very large for- 
eign trade, notably in South America, Australia and 
other countries. The fear of domestic steel makers that 
the supply of ferromanganese will not be large enough 
to take care of the needs of this country has largely 
abated. Regular shipments are coming in from Eng- 
land, and at present fully 10,000 tons are afloat and 
will reach this country within a short time. Two of 
the largest independent steel interests, the Cambria 
Steel Company of Johnstown and the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company of Steelton, Pa., which owns the Mary- 
land Steel Company at Sparrows Point, Md., have 
bought 30,000 tons of manganeses ores, and will prob- 
ably smelt these ores into ferromanganese in blast fur- 
naces owned by the Pennsylvania Steel Company at 
Steelton. Pig iron statistics printed in The Iron Age 
in its issue of September 10, showed a total of 1,995,261 
tons of pig iron made in August, or at the rate of nearly 
24,000,000 tons per year. This is a falling off of pig 
iron production over our largest output of over 32,000,- 
000 tons in 1913, of about 3314 per cent. As steel 
works have been operating only at about 65 per cent. 
of capacity during this year, the falling off in pig iron 
is thus correctly and fully explained. The Steel Corpoa- 
ation increased its output of pig iron in August over 
July 2000 tons per day, and it is believed that the 


greater part of this metal when put into steel was used 
in making wire products, sheets and tin plate. 

Trade in pig iron centers all over the country is very 
dull, and particularly so in Pittsburgh. None of the 
large steel companies in this district buys pig iron in 
the open market, except in times of abnormal activity, 
and as foundries and independent steel works are op- 
erating at a much reduced rate, new inquiry for pig 
iron has naturally fallen off very much, and merchant 
furnaces that have to depend on the open market to 
sell their pig iron are largely going out of blast. The 
steel trade is also dull, the new demand for billets, sheet. 
and tin bars having been dull for some time. Nearly 
all consumers of billets and sheet bars have special con- 
tracts with the steel mills, by which prices are regulated 
monthly, and these contracts run along from month to 
month, unless cancelled for some special cause. The 
general outlook for the iron and steel trades for the 
rest of this year is not encouraging, and the belief is 
growing that the European war will last much longer 
than expected when it started. The immediate effect of 
the war has been to curtail operations to serious ex- 
tent in American steel works and other manufacturing 
plants, and this will no doubt continue for some time 
yet. So far export business done by American steel 
mills has been at good prices, a recent sale of 1000 tons 
of wire rods netting a Pittsburgh mill about $1 a ton 
higher than the domestic price. 

The local hardware trade is only in fairly satisfac- 
tory shape. A fair amount of goods is moving out from 
jobbers to the retailers, and from the latter to consum- 
ers, but buying is almost entirely for actual needs, and 
there is no desire on the part of consumers to contract 
very far ahead. Traveling men are sending in their 
usual quota of orders, but these are for smaller lots 
than usual and in most cases prompt shipments are 
urged. A large manufacturer of hinges, barn door 
hangers and other supplies, received an order the other 
day from one of the largest jobbing hardware houses 
in the country for a carload of various kinds of goods, 
but instructed that only half of it was to be shipped 
now, and the other half in about two months. Ordi- 
narily this house would buy two or three carloads at one 
time, and for prompt shipment. Prices on nearly all 
lines of hardware are fairly steady, but do not give any 
indication of going higher. The gravity of the financial 
situation is fully understood by large interests, and 
everything possible is being done to conserve cash re- 
sources. One large Pittsburgh steel interest recently 
passed its preferred dividend, the first time in its his- 
tory, and it is not unlikely that some of the other large 
steel companies will take the same action when dividend 
periods arrive. Collections are fair, but in some sections 
unsatisfactory. Emphasis is being laid on the fact that 
under present grave conditions cool heads, keen judg- 
ment and conservatism are needed to carry the business 
interests of this country through the serious situation 
that now confronts it. Some of the larger business 
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houses are instructing their men to avoid talking war 
as much as possible, and instead preach optimism and 
activity. The more this is done the better it will be for 


all. 


WIirE Naits.—There is only a fair new demand for 
wire nails, most jobbers and the larger retailers being 
covered for some time ahead at prices slightly lower 
than are ruling now. Mills report that specifications 
against contracts for wire nails at the $1.55 basis are 
coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate and shipments 
of wire products in August were heavier than in any 
one month for some time. A satisfactory fall volume 
of business is looked for, but it is not believed there 
will be any advance in prices of wire nails in the 
near future at least. 

We quote wire nails as follows: In carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.60, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 


Cut NaiLts.—Mills report a fair demand for cut 
nails to cover actual needs, but the trade is not stock- 
ing up ahead and specifications against contracts are 
not very active. Prices are firm, but indications for 
a higher market on cut nails are not as good as they 
were two or three weeks ago. 

We quote nails at $1.60 to $1.65 per keg in carload and 


larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.65, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 


freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—The new demand for barb wire is show- 
ing betterment, as consumers are buying more freely 
and jobbers are specifying at a good rate against con- 
tracts. Some large foreign inquiries for barb and 
other kinds of wire are in the market, and indications 
are that a heavy export business in wire will be done 
as soon as the proper credit and shipping arrange- 
ments can be made. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers, $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.00 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 


points of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 


FENCE WIRE.—The fall demand is now in full 
swing, and mills report that shipments are good and 
fabricators are busier than for some time. All indi- 
cations point to a heavy volume of business in fence 
wire this fall, but it is not believed prices will be any 
higher in the near future at least. 

Prices in effect are as follows: Annealed fence wire in car- 


ioad lots to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $1.80, with the 
usual advances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


Nuts, BOLTS AND RIVETS.—Most consumers are cov- 
ered by contracts over the remainder of this year, and 
new buying is light and only for small lots to meet 
current needs, or to round out stocks. Prices are 
fairly strong, but regular discounts are still being 
slightly shaded, depending on the size of the order and 
shipments wanted. The new demand for rivets is not 
as heavy as the boiler and structural shops are run- 
ning at a reduced rate. Prices are fairly strong, but 
give no signs of being higher in the near future. 

We aucte button-head structural rivets in carload lots 
at 1.55c., and in small lots at 1.65c.; cone-head boiler rivets, 
1.65c. in carload lots and 1.70c. in small lots, with terms 30 
days net, 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. Discounts on nuts 


and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered 
within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s works: 


a ee err 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads............ 80% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads....80 and 5% off 
Laepme Carriage ROMS... ccccccsccscess 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% off 
ON Br ee ee 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small........ 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 


Square h.p. nuts, blank and tapped...... $6.30 off list 
ERT ere ee eee oe $7.20 off list 
C.P.C. and r. sq. nuts, blank and tapped. $6.00 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger........... $7.20 off list 


Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in....... $7.80 off list 
oe ee ee ee ee $5.50 off list 
Li. See MO WED... cc ccveccnccasns $5.90 off list 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. or under. .85, 10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. and larger....85 &5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. .80,10 & 5% off 


Rivets, tin plated, packages....... 80,10 and 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages. ..80,10 and 5% off 
Standard cap screws ............. 70,10 and 10% off 


Standard set-screws ............. 75,10 and 10% off 


SHEETS.—Mills report a fair amount of new de- 
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mand for black and galvanized sheets, and specifica- 
tions against contracts are coming in at an active rate. 
Operations among the sheet mills are on a heavier basis 
now than for several months, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company operating to between 75 and 80 
per cent .and some of the independent mills are run- 
ning at about the same rate or heavier. The minimum 
of the market on blue annealed sheets is 1.40c. to 1.45c., 
on Nos. 9 and 10 gauges, 2c., for No. 28 Bessemer black 
and 3c. for No. 28 galvanized. It is possible that a 
few mills for desirable orders and spot shipments 
might shade these prices, about $1 a ton. Higher 
prices on galvanized sheets are predicted in the near 
future on account of the heavy advance in spelter. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Biue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per lb. 
EL RL nd ode 46 te OL Ab aes bbls 2A Cd 1.40 to 1.45 
ARR TERE er oe acne oe A ee 1.45 to 1.50 
Ba, Ge a oo 6a 8c eed eee ee eee 1.50 to 1.55 
Bes ee GR so 6s ook eke KS See we 1.60 to 1.65 
ee a a win 0 ncn 6 CK hk hae 1.70 to 1.75 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
Se Eee Boia « chs 66 0c heehee 1.60 to 1.65 
ce Cus han OCs Slr eid deka hee mee 1.60 to 1.65 
BA, 5 EM I SO a ek, |e Be ce 1.65 to 1.70 
Se ee Es Ck vo kb Cues se Wee vaaab ca 1.70 to 1.75 
DS We es a6 & ks Pe ened css Semeus War 1.75 to 1.80 
ge EE ee ee 1.80 to 1.85 
De ee ES Ee Sb 0'0:e ack tied ehitc oo nein 1.85 to 1.90 
i Mn + Wt bid Kh eee eek dee 1.90 to 1.95 
Me Ms on has nh kw ak sees Che eee 1.95 to 2.00 
re pees ee re ee 2.00 to 2.05 
A A oe «cc & + HE adden Chie kad dha ae 2.10 to 2.15 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 

Cents per Ib. 
me RR es Cae et ee 1.95 to 2.00 
ee ad al «ee kN ee ee ae 2.05 to 2.10 
I?) I ees 2.05 to 2.10 
Ss ay, I a a ee 2.20 to 2.25 
I a ee oe 2.35 to 2.40 
ee ee ns nn 6 ea soo oleae we 2.50 to 2.55 
TE RR ER FT BTS: 5 2.65 to 2.70 
Me  Gusaed o408 2s 46 vhs ed wed tack vews 2.80 to 2.85 
EE Ce ie ae Pea ee eam Ee Ope Ey ar 2.95 to 3.00 
I Sas ns ie te le cece oh a ee 3.10 to 3.15 
A EPL SR A Ei RE OM Mes doar, 3.25 to 3.30 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 


Gauges, cents per Ib. 
25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
0.1 0 0.05 


0.10 


Painting: 29 
ees Gt et ese uso 
GOPMIEEGG, TOWER . ok cc ccc ccs 0. 

Forming: 
2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

gated 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0. 
52 to 1% in. corrugated... 0. 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0 
Pressed, standard seam, 
with cleats 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats .......... 
3/16 im ocrimmped.......... 
Weatherboard siding 
Beaded ceiling 
Rock face brick and stone 
siding 
Roll and cap roofing, with 
caps and cleats 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 
EE ss aside as 0 ee eee 
Ridge roll and flashing 
(plain or corrugated)... .... 


0.15 


noe 
Sion 


0.05 
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IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Mills report a fair new de- 
mand for iron and steel bars, mostly, however, in small 
lots to cover actual needs. Consumers are pretty well 
covered over remainder of this year and specifications 
against contracts are reported as coming in quite 
freely, especially on steel bars. We note a continued 
good demand for reinforcing steel bars for concrete 
work and some fairly large work is in sight, which if 
it goes through, will require a heavy tonnage. Prices 
on steel bars are firm at 1.20c. miaker’s mill, for bal- 
ance of the year delivery, and some mills are asking 
1.25c. for last quarter. Prices on common iron bars, 
made mostly from muck bar stock, are firm at 1.20c. 
to 1.25c., maker’s mill. 


The minimum price on steel bars is 1.20c., maker’s mill for 
September delivery, and most mills are asking 1.25c. for last 
quarter. Prices on common iron bars are 1.20c. to 1.25c., 
depending on the order and deliveries wanted. 


TIN PLATE.—Prices on pig tin have gone off very 
rapidly, now being quoted at about 38c., f. o. b., New 
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York, and the visible supply seems to be ample to meet 
all needs. As a result of this, prices on tin plate are 
not quite as strong as they were and some makers are 
willing to sell from stock at lower prices than they 
would have accepted when the European war broke 
out, and when the supply of pig tin promised to be cut 
off for a time. A good deal of foreign inquiry is in 
the market from England for tin plate, which usually 
draws its supply from Wales, also from India, Aus- 
tralia and other foreign countries. 

We now a 100 lb. 14 x 20 coke and terne plates at 
$3.40 to $3.75, f.o.b. maker’s mill, prices depending largely 
on the Bnd! 2 and the shipments desired. At present none 


of the tin-plate mills will sell into 1915, and say they will 
not do so until the situation in pig tin has cleared up. 


STANDARD PIPE.—Conditions in the pipe trade are 
not very satisfactory, new demand having fallen off 
to some extent. The new demand for casing and oil 
well supplies has almost stopped. As a result of this 
the amount of business being taken by the pipe mills 
is less now than for som2 months. Nothing more has 
been heard in regard to the reported project of laying 
an oil pipe line from the Oklahoma fields to Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, and it is not believed this will go through 
under the present stringent financial conditions. Dis- 
counts on iron and steel pipe are reported as being well 
maintained. 





Butt Weld 
Steel 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv 

» %& and %... 73 21% | % and 4 ewe ess 6 
Set) 6 en's ee we 77 661% Te -Seevecasecvese OO 46 
Seer 80 71% 7h econ 4a awe 9 56 
SU WE ckcucue 72 61 

Lap Weld 
Deveebecea tives 77 68% EGA ~éssweene bed 56 45 
BH GO BC. .ccecces 79 70% errr rr rs 67 56 
7. Babess cane. 28 65% iD  cieraedawrcawe 68 58 
BD WD Biiscocves 53 va >) 8 2 eee 70 61 
Ge GOS ccccccee 70 61 
2) rae 68 55 
Reamed and Drifted 

1 ~ - butt..... 78 6914 1 to 1%, butt. 70 59 
mh SAD cvccoceres 75 66% Me MEE 2 cecseees 70 59 
24 "to 6, lap.. 77 68% | 1%, ne eee sean 54 43 
Mah a spepee ee 65 54 
i Me ws etiaieeees 66 56 
24 to 4, lap.. 68 59 





Hardware Age 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


» 4% and %.... 68 57 ae saled'a kdb dee e . 63 52 
kOe hiewe Mabe oe & 73 B61 | ee aes Aw ea tg oe 60 
coe Oe: y. ee, GS eo 1 eeeeeee 71 62 
Os £86 Cos 78 71% i 2 and 2%....... 72 63 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

aces wawn eens 6 es 74 65% Da“ sdearedeawes 65 59 
$0 ae 455. 05055 BE EF Mahle 66 58 
|, @ 3 2a 75 66 | i Ree 70 61 
ee nes os. eases 68 57 | wh Se 69 60 

£. >) foe aes 63 Pe a oe PL Se vinnie 63 53 
ko Ff: See 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra a Attg: plain ends 
oe Cr le EY 57 49 
SOO 2S vicsece 86 Boi & to reas - 60 52 
2 2) Sere 68 6144 and i kcaeen 62 54 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

tS eee 64 57 ere 55 49 
BM CO 4....0080 66 59 Bee BO Bectwievs 60 54 
eS See 65 58 ne Deeks \.s <a 59 53 
9 EN 58 , a 2 5 Bee crcmeree 52 52 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 and 2% per 
cent. is allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BOILER TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 


gee eR ee gk OO} SENS 45 
I eg ga 69 | 18 and 3 in............ 49 
2% and 2% Mr cna k bees RES. kh Perera 45 
ee a ciwae Vee 6% pape. 8 ON eae 54 

31g po tg Soy pede 72 | 3 and 3% in.........22: 57 
fy eer. 6 . BS) Serra 60 

D Ue Be ie oss k ptewdies ke f ff Parr rey 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., September 14, 1914. 


Se is the prominent feature in the 
hardware transactions through the central west. 
Without question, excepting cutlery and one or two lines 
similarly affected, the jobbing interests are curtailing 
purchases wherever possible with a general plan of 
maintaining stocks as near to a 30 day basis as they 
can. This situation is producing a certain volume of 
rush business of a fair total but is placing into the 
hands of the manufacturers smaller orders than usual. 

Similar methods seem to have been generally under- 
taken by retailers. There are indications that they are 
buying close to home, and are possibly scattering pur- 
chases more than usual. In those sections where money 
has been received for harvests a better trade demand is 
apparent. For the most part jobbers are postponing 
their efforts to take business for spring delivery. This 
is due partly to uncertain market conditions as well as 
to the general tendency on the part of the retailer to 
avoid assuming new obligations just at this time. 

The wire products market is strong and an advance 
would not be a surprise to many interests. Collections 
show no improvement. Assistance in this matter ap- 
parently must come through the fall sales of the re- 
tailer, since at present interest rates the borrowing of 
money is practically prohibitive. Marke advances have 
been made in the prices of cutlery. 


Wire NaiLs.—Despite the holiday of last week a very 
satisfactory volume of business is reported by interests 
in the west. Orders, for the most part, are conservative 
as to quantity with instruction for either rush or imme- 
diate shipments. Prices are firm and unofficial rumors 
of an additional advance of $1 a ton are current. 


We quote wire nails f.o.b. Chicago: 


rn et oS ewe be eens’ $1.78 base 
ey Cy NID. lng ngs a wb eae bel oe ee 1.83 base 
Less than carloads to retailers........... 1.93 base 


BARB WIRE.—The demand for barb wire continues 
better, in proportion, than other wire products. Retail- 
ers’ orders are generally for small lots, there being 
fewer specifications for carloads than usual. 

We quote barb wire f.o.b. Chicago: 


Carloads to jobbers, painted.............. $1.78 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.......... 2.18 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.83 base 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized.......... 2.23 base 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


FENCE WIRE.—Fabricators are not using fence wire 
in sufficient quantities to warrant particular comment 
at this time. The demand for woven fencing is reported 
as good. 

We quote fence wire and staples f.o.b. Chicago: 


Fence wire, carloads to jobbers, annealed..... $1.53 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized..............- 1.98 
Carloads to retailers, annealed...............-. 1.63 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized.............. 2.03 
Staples, carloads to jobbers, bright............ 1.78 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized............... 2.18 
Carloads to retailers, bright.............sse-- 1.83 
bg loads to retailers, galvanized.............. 2.23 
additional ‘meen of 10c. to retailers’ quotations for 





less "hans car lots 


LINSEED OIL, STRICTLE PURE, OLD PROcESS.—F.o.b. 
Chicago: 


CS. 2 ain ek bhe cee we Ch ee ebaeend 57¢c 
Se SE. ig wb oc Sb eae O We we'be BOs Od -. -08C, 
er ee PR etc cece tee eases teeea 59c. 
re nn Pe . . w toch eoeotesewoeess 60c. 
Sr rr Ser, Ce acca reese beets sewes 61c. 
EOS Gm | WOTTON, DOTIOE... occ ccc ccccccwvces 62c. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 16, 1914. 


Wh gyosetfony: and experienced salesmen have said 

that the Missouri River Valley and Northwestern 
States are probably the most prosperous territory in 
the United States at present. This is attributed to 
good paying crops, not only this year, but for several 
years. Merchants in these sections seem to be in good 
spirits and feeling quite comfortable despite some 
hindrances to trade. These jobbers are getting back 
their nerve and are buying more freely various classes 
of seasonable goods, for fall and holiday needs espe- 
cially, if not already covered. One of the causes for 
hesitancy has been the problem of financing their pur- 
chases, but that situation generally seems to be im- 
proving. It has been estimated that about $40,000,000 
will be required to finance wheat to go through Duluth 
alone. | 

Pittsburgh they believe is also beginning to feel as 
though there were better prospects for fairly satisfac- 
tory business this fall, which is indicated also by the 
advance in steel prices. There is expectation of a 
steadier demand for various classes of steel products, 
both for domestic and foreign consumption. 


The surplus of idle freight cars had declined on Sep- 
tember 1 last by 8,819. The net surplus of idle cars re- 
ported on August 15th was 172,145, and on September 
1, 163,326. The net surplus of idle freight cars on 
September 1, 1913, was 58,306 cars, or over 100,000 
more idle cars this year than last for the corresponding 
period, but some of this condition is because of war 
and perhaps more or less temporary. 


The month of August was slightly unfavorable for 
crops of the United States. The composite condition of 
all crops on September 1 being 2.1 per cent. below their 
ten-year average, whereas on August 1 the prospects 
were 2.0 per cent. below the ten-year average. Never- 
theless prospects are still 4.9 per cent. ahead of the 
outturn of last year’s crops. 


There is now in the United States the representative 
of a syndicate of builders’ hardware merchants, who is 
seeking new sources of supply for classes of goods 
which previously have been drawn from Germany, 
Belgium and other countries now entirely or partially 
shut off by war. At present these people are mainly 
interested in American sources of supply of nails, tubes, 
cast iron pipe, structural steel, sheets, lead, glass, 
porcelain and enameled bath tubs and builders’ hard- 
ware, both light and heavy. 


The bulk of imported hardware into the United King- 
dom has heretofore come from the European Continent, 
and in the first six months of 1914 was valued at 
$4,300,000. In electrical goods for the same half year 
the value was $5,000,000; machinery, $25,000,000; motor 
cars and parts, $25,000,000, and from Belgium alone 
three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth of window 
glass. The destruction at Charleroi and Jumet in 
Belgium, where most window glass was made, has cut 
off that supply, and the German market for anything is 
closed to them. 


The diplomatic representatives of Latin-America are 
seeking, on behalf of their governments, closer trade 
relations with sources of supply in the United States. 
Some understanding of the magnitude of this business 
may be obtained when it is stated that a special report 
to the Pan-American Union by cable from the capitals 
of the twenty Latin-American Republics give their for- 
eign commerce in 1913 as $2,870,188,575. Of this total 
the imports aggregated $1,304,261,736 and their exports 
$1,565,916,812, or a balance in their favor of $261,- 
655,076. 


Wire Naits.—The consumption of wire nails in 
Greater New York territory is light and there are no 
present indications of larger business, but the demand 


is better outside the Metropolitan district, where con- 
struction is in a greater proportion of wood instead of 
stone, brick, cement and metal. Conservatism in the 
money market also serves to check loans to contractors. 


Wire nails out of store range at frem $1.85 to $1.90 
per keg case. 


Cut NAILs.—Trade in cut nails is quiet, yet prices 
are well maintained.’ There are now but few manufac- 
turers of cut nails, and the little profit in the business 
tends to keep prices well in hand. There are foreign 
customers in want of nails, but the difficulty is in ob- 
taining ocean transportation. 


Cut nails, out of store, are based on $1.85 to $1.90 per 
keg. 


LINSEED O1L.—Trade in linseed oil is dull. The Unit- 
ed States government flaxseed crop for August indi- 
cates a material depreciation in conditions and shrink- 
age in estimated yield, which signifies a short seed sup- 
ply for the next twelve months. The European war has 
also greatly affected the situation in the United States 
as well as across the water. 


Ordinarily the poor prospects for a good supply of 
flaxseed would naturally result in higher prices for oil, 
which is not so at present. The seed yield in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada is expected to be but approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of a normal crop, yet prices are 
weak, despite that known condition, when logically they 
should advance. 


Linseed oil, city brands, raw, is quoted at 60c. in lots 
of 5 or more bbls. and 6l1c. per gal. in less than 5 bbls. 


State and Western Oil, regardless of carloads or less 
than carloads but in wholesale quantities, are being 
shaded, varying at from lc. to 1%c. less per gal., ac- 
cording to size of order and necessities of the seller. 


WINDOW GLASS.—The jobbing business in New York 
and adjacent territory remains quiet, but trade in the 
Central West is said to be relatively better than it was 
recently. The cold snap will probably increase the de- 
mand in this market. September has started in a little 
better than August, which, however, is always expected. 


Window glass is quoted at 90-10 to 90-15 per cent. on 
single thick and 90-15 to 90-20 per cent. discount on 
double thick from jobbers’ list. 


For the better grades of A and AA quality glass 
about 10 per cent. at least more is asked, and as there 
is so little of this grade now buyers must pay to get it. 


Rorpe.—The market for rope continues strong at the 
advance made August 1 of 2c. per lb. for first grade 
Manila, because of the effect of the European war. 
There is little, if any, hemp fiber coming in and only a 
slight movement in the raw material for future deliv- 
ery. What is available is exceedingly high in price. 
Domestic business in rope is only fair and export trade 
to the Latin-American countries, including Central and 
South America, has been checked considerably, for the 
present at least. 


NAVAL SToRES.—There has been some hardening of 
prices in naval stores in this market because of spot 
scarcity. Producers are endeavoring to interest the na- 
tional government in the situation so that there may be 
no undue sacrifice of goods, not in restraint of trade, 
but to in some way protect producers and handlers of 
naval stores if possible. 

Turpentine, in yard, is bringing 43c. per gal. and oc- 
casionally some late quotations have been even higher. 

Rosins are a bit firmer in tone, with common to good 
strained, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl. in yard, at $3.75 
and D grade, $3.95 to $4 per bbl. 
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From the View Point of Our Readers 


T. N. Witten Advocates Operation 


TRENTON, Mo., Sept. 1, 1914. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have been thinking along the line of closer co- 
operation betweerm the manufacturers, the jobbers and 
the retailers. Realizing that the most successful and 
satisfactory business follows education, which generally 
causes a spirit of co-operation, we believe that these 
three elements of commerce are under obligations to 
each other and should co-operate in a neighborly spirit, 
or they are not human. We advance in the world 
just in proportion as we mingle our thoughts with our 
labor; just as we take advantage of the forces in na- 
ture; and we believe that the time has come when it 
is up to the manufacturer and jobber to put the retail 
dealer in a position to meet any legitimate competition. 

We believe that the dealer needs the jobber. We, 
as small dealers, can hardly imagine ourselves doing 
business direct with manufacturers in a great many 
lines of shelf hardware. Out in rural districts our sales 
on many things are limited, and we believe that it 
would be next to impossible to keep a well assorted 
stock of shelf hardware if it were not for the jobber. 

We believe that one of the fundamental principles of 
successful retail merchandising is to have what the 
people want rather than have it at the price they want 
to pay for it. We believe the cause of a great deal of 
mail order business is that too many dealers say: “I will 
just order it for you,” instead of, “Yes, we have it 
ready to deliver. How many do you want?” At the 
same time we believe it is up to the jobber to realize 
that he must put his customers in a position to meet 


catalog prices on the same grade of goods, and this is. 


one of two things which must surely come—He must 
either do this or he will soon pass out of the mercan- 
tile world. 

Conditions in the rural districts are fast changing, 
and rural customers, and rural merchants are different 
creatures than many of the manufacturers and jobbers 
imagine. Education, transportation, telephones, good 
roads and free delivery are fast putting the rural 
districts in a class with their city neighbors. We be- 
lieve it is up to the manufacturers and jobbers to see 
that the retailer gets their lines of goods at prices 
which will enable him to meet legitimate competition, 
catalog competition, and make a living margin of profit. 

The manufacturer knows, the jobber knows and the 
retail merchant knows, that it does not cost him any 
more to do business than it does the mail order houses, 
and we believe we are on the verge of a great change 
along these lines; and in order to accomplish this to any 
extent we must all be willing to co-operate in a broad- 
minded business way. We believe the rural districts 
are beginning to realize that the country merchant has 
a place in the community and we also believe the large 
majority of the retail merchants realize that the jobber 
has just as important a place; that we are dependent 
on the other; and we believe that with the great force 
of right and justice that the manufacturers will soon 
realize that conditions must be made and whenever 
this is done the rest will be easy. We have never known 
of a single instance where there was an urgent need 
of a wrong being righted that American citizenship has 
not been ample for the occasion. 

Evolutions which are really worth while take time, 
and a large amount of energy must be exerted. We 
have no doubt that with the help of great commercial 
papers, like your own, these conditions will soon pass 
away, and we will be like one big, happy family. 

T. N. WHITTEN. 


E. E. Brown & Co., McKean and Meadow streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have made arrangements with Jos. 
R. Martin & Co., Board of Trade, Montreal, to represent 
them in Canada. 
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A. D. Clinch Injures His Leg on 


Vacation Trip 
Noank, Conn., August 30, 1914. 


My Dear Mr. Soule: 

Thinking you may have been looking for me at the 
Hardware Club since August 1, I thought I would write 
you about my doings. I felt in need of a vacation and 
rest, and I left for here on August 1 to enjoy sailing on 
the 30-foot catboat “Sweetheart,” owned by my brother- 
in-law, Professor Wilbur, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., with whom I have spent 
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Alfred D. Clinch, vacation sailing, holding the “main 
sheet.” Cruise started fe “yy 4, unfinished August 
30, 1914 


many delightful vacations. I had one sail on the 3d 
when we went to New London harbor to see the New 
York Yacht Club start on the second leg of its cruise. 
The next morning was poor weather, and that evening 
at six bells (7 o’clock) I shipped on board a four-legged 
bedstead, to which I have since been confined, except 
when transferred to the captain’s gig (steamer chair). 
This was all brought about by my leg slipping from 
under me, resulting in tearing all the blood vessels and 
ligaments on the right foot. I have never before suf- 
fered so much pain, particularly at night when the 
furies seem to congregate to let me know I am human. 
All my plans have gone overboard, and I am now wait- 
ing for the time when I can return home. I have not 
had my foot on the ground to stand on for 26 days. To- 
morrow I expect to go in an auto to the New London 
Hospital for an X-ray examination. The doctor feels 
sure that everything is progressing satisfactorily, but 
wants no question, as a satisfaction to himself, myself 
and the Preferred Accident Insurance Company. I for- 
got to state the doctor thinks I splintered the lower part 
of the ankle bone, but that it is healing, and I will suf- 
fer no permanent injury. Mr. Wiepert of Sargent & 
Co., my old chum, came to spend two days sailing with 
me, and had to depend on the family for company. Mr. 
Cheny, also of Sargent & Co., who was on an auto trip, 
called on me with his wife. Last Thursday Mr. Under- 
hill ran up from Branford, Conn., and spent a few 
hours. I have kept Mr. Blane at the Hardware Club 
posted, so he could tell inquiring friends. He is a fine 
friend, always solicitous about my condition at home or 
abroad, and proves his friendship by deeds. He sent me 
a large basket of melons, and plums, and has been anxi- 
(Continued on page 90) 
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“Salesman Coming” cards, supplied to the salesmen of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn., to mail 
to their customers 


Attractive ‘‘Salesman Coming’’ 
Cards 


Sse accompanying illustration shows a reproduc- 
tion of a series of twelve “salesman coming” 
cards, with which Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk and Com- 
pany, of St.-Paul, Minn., are supplying their sales- 
men. g 

On each of their trips the salesmen of the com- 
pany send one of these cards to evéry customer on 
their list, following this with another card until 
the series has been exhausted. 


THE West BEND ALUMINUM COMPANY, West Bend, 
Wis., has erected a building of fireproof construction, 
built of reinforced concrete. The company states that 
this is a modern daylight factory, built according to 
the most advanced principles in factory construction. 
It covers a floor space of 50 by 250 feet. The front 
part has two stories, the larger rear part consists of 
one story. A one-story power plant, 40 by 50 feet, is 
also on the ground. The company will shortly start a 
new building 40 by 75 feet, to be used for stock and 
shipping purposes. 

THE New York STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 


TION will hold its thirteenth annual convention at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on February 16-19, 1915. 
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pear by Hardware Age Window Teinmine Specialists 


HE force of window advertising is brought to 
mind every now and then in a way that one 
must admit its value. 

If a person takes the time to watch the people that 
stop and admire things that strike their fancy be- 
hind the glass, and then note how many people enter 
the store after leaving the window the result in 
many cases will be most surprising. Especially is 
this true of a display of household hardware on 
Saturday. 

At this time men are thinking of little things to 
do around the house, and are in the market for 
household accessories which will help them to ac- 
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A display of tools appropriate for home use 


complish that purpose. It is an acknowledged fact 
that men seldom enter a store except to buy what 
they see in the windows. 


A Saturday Special 


An ideal time to push household furnishings, 
sporting goods, and other small shelf-contained 
articles of interest is on Saturday. More trade can 
be pulled your way by offering special attractions 
every Saturday in the window. Such as a special 
offering of jack knives, followed by a special offer- 
ing of sporting goods, etc. Keep these specials up 
until you get as many men as possible in the com- 
munity to visit your store. Let there be something 
unusually good. prominently displayed in the win- 
dow so as to set men telling each other about your 
display, ae 

If yours is a store where people can come and 
look around without being prompted to buy they 
will get the habit of coming to you for many articles 
of this character. 
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DRIVERS 


Featuring the word “Drivers,” to call attention to the 
remainder of the card 























It is hard to do justice to any display without 
proper fixtures. For a display of hardware it is 
well to have a number of wooden pedestals, pyramid 
fixtures, display shelves. Most of these can be 
home-made and covered with suitable material at 
very little expense. You will find that they will 
soon pay for their cost. 

Continued on page 90. 
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Quarter sheet card showing use of pen and brush let- 

tering with illustration showing “Red Seal” dry battery, 

made by the Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
17 Park Place, New York City 








CASH AND CREDIT SYSTEMS 


Arguments That Are Advanced in Favor of Each Method of Doing 
Business 


AN a bigger and better retail business be done 

9 on a cash than on a credit basis, be this 

business dry goods, shoes, groceries, or hard- 

ware? They are defenders of both systems, and 
there are arguments for each. 


By the defenders of the credit system it is pointed 
out that the great bulk of the world’s business is 
done on credit, and it is argued that this point 
alone should be sufficient to convince the skeptically 
inclined. But among the specific reasons cited in 
favor of credit it is said that it is much easier to 
do a retail business when credit to customers enters 
the transactions. It is pointed out that if, as is 
often the case when dealing with cash stores, the 
customer comes to the store with just enough 
money to pay for what he or she thought was 
wanted at the time it was decided to make the pur- 
chase, it will be impossible for the cash store to 
take care of the customer’s needs in case something 
else is wanted that was not thought of before the 
store was visited. In other words, it is contended 
that it is an economic impossibility for a cash store 
to sell a customer $5.00 worth of merchandise 
when that customer has only $3.00 in his purse. 


And it is in such cases, it is argued, that the 
charge store has all the better of it. If the cus- 
tomer with $5.00 cash in his purse at any particular 
time has convinced the credit man of his integrity 
and wants to buy $25 worth of goods, the store can 
in the majority of cases, sell this amount to him to 
the safety and satisfaction of all concerned. It is 
also possible to sell additional goods, if desired, up 
to the limit set by the credit man and the cus- 
tomer themselves with the same degree of safety. 


The contention is also advanced that credit trade, 
once established, is very apt to remain with the 
store in which accounts have been opened. In other 
words, the customers who do business on charge 
accounts are not apt to be diverted to other stores 
by continued special sales or other kinds of price 
cutting. 

Then, too, in the case of the credit stores it is 
contended that they have a valuable asset in the 
word-of-mouth advertising of their establishment 
that is done by their customers. The average credit 
customer of a good store, be it a dry goods store in 
New York or the shop of the leading butcher in 
Omaha, is proud of the fact that he or she can 
get credit at such a store. It lends a sort of dig- 
nity and social stamp to the customer that may not 
be had in any other way, and it is a thing that 
works for the success of the store all the time. If 
Mrs.. Brown, for instance, gets an account at the 
best store in her town or city, it is an almost as- 
sured fact that her neighbor, Mrs. Smith, is going 
to apply for one, too, as soon as she finds it out. 
Then Mrs. Jones will follow Mrs. Smith, it is 
argued, and Mrs. White will follow Mrs. Jones, and 
so on. Any one can buy for cash in any store, but 
it requires a certain amount of financial position 
and integrity to get a charge account in a good 
shop. It is for this reason, as often as for the con- 
venience of paying bills once a month or so, that 
charge accounts are sought. The principal objec- 
tion to selling on credit by backers of the cash idea 
is that the losses so sustained work against the abil- 


ity of the charge account stores to sell goods cheap- 
ly. It is not a rare thing, it is said, for the cash 
dealer to make considerable of a play on the fact 
that because he has no possible losses to face 
through credit granting he can offer merchandise 
at prices which his competitors doing a book busi- 
ness cannot possibly meet. But this argument is 
violently assailed by the credit houses, who contend 
that the losses sustained from charge accounts are 
so trivial a part of the gross business done that the 
effect is negligible. It is maintained that even 
under the most liberal kind of credit granting, the 
losses and the office costs in connection with charge 
accounts will not amount to 1 per cent. of the gross 
business done. According to a well-known account- 
ing firm this loss and cost are usually well under 
one-half of 1 per cent., and the losses sustained in 
this way, by one of the prominent local stores was 
under $30,000, according to its recent report, on a 
business that is estimated to have run well into the 
millions. 


Admitting the loss of one-half of 1 per cent., or 
a full per cent., as the case may be, the credit 
houses then ask: “What does this percentage mean 
to the customer when added to the cost of the mer- 
chandise? Is there any reason for thinking that 
it is too great a charge for the convenience of buy- 
ing things when wanted instead of having to wait 
until the cash is actually in hand?” The answer 
to the second question is distinctly negative, and it 
is maintained that many stores in various lines do 
not run the risk of the small-loss attached to charge 
accounts, for the reason that the absence of loss and 
less office costs mean more money in the store cof- 
fers. One per cent., or even a fraction of 1 per 
cent., of a gross business running into the millions 
means many thousand dollars additional in the 
treasury if the losses and charges in question are 
not met. | 

As for selling merchandise more cheaply when 
there are no charge accounts run, there is said to be 
little to warrant the statement. That depends more 
or less on the merchandizing policy of the store, its 
financial position, and the cleverness of the buyers. 
By this it is not meant that cash stores never sell 
merchandise more cheaply than charge stores, but 
the contention is made that when this is the case 
the merchandise is cheap in itself, and that the 
charge store could sell it at worst, at a price only 
a small fraction higher than that of the cash store 
if it so desired. This difference should in no case 
amount to more than $1 on each $100 worth of 
merchandise sold. 

Credit granting, especially in the smaller cities 
and towns, with the steadiness of trade it carries 
with it, is said greatly to lessen the need of specu- 
lative buying for the reason that dealing with the 
same customers most of the time, the merchant is 
afforded a chance to study their demands and pre- 
pare for them; that is not given to the cash store, 
by the shifting character of its trade. This, in it- 
self, is thought to reduce losses through forced 
clearances of stock to a degree that more than off- 
sets the percentage of loss arising from the avoid- 
ing of obligations on the part of dishonest cus- 
tomers. 


- 
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Possibilities in Selling Bathroom 


Weaver"Rardware Co 
Of all the inducements this store offers, 
the chief one is Value. 


Special Prices in this ad. are for to-day and Wednesday enly. 


Onthe Tool Table 


TO-DAY AND WEDNESDAY 
Extra heavy, nickel-plated : 
Hack Saw 
Frame 

Adjudable to Lindos Cin. to 12a. lees. Introducing the 

* eo rcut race, 49¢ becca y Electric Stove 
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31 Main Street East 
No. 1—There is a wealth of good material in this ad 


Utilizing Every Inch of Space 

No. 1 (2 cols. x 10 in.). This ad received from 
the Weaver Hardware Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
A whole lot;is said in this ten inches of space, double 
column. To begin with, the firm has a good catch- 
line in the sentence, “Of all the inducements this 
store offers, the chief one_is value.” We don’t 
know whether or not this line has been officially 
adopted by the firm, but if it has not, it would be 
a mighty good line to play up constantly as a store 
slogan. The make-up of this ad could be improved 
in several ways. First, there is too much heavy 
black type used and this has fogged the display so 
as to make it very unreadable. The black effect is 
still further accentuated by the use of cuts that are 
worn out. These, filled up with ink, are little better 
than splotches in the display. One of the vital 
things in connection with his newspaper advertis- 
ing that the dealer must constantly watch out for is 











PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Fixtures—An Attractive Sale Ad. 


the condition of his cuts. Cuts should be used in 
ads for the purpose of complementing the copy, thus 
making the sales story easier for the reader to 
assimilate. When the cuts are so worn that they 
do not show the article properly they no longer 
contribute to the effectiveness of the ‘make-up. 
There is a wealth of good material in this ad, but 
poor display hampers the reader in getting to it. 
Another suggestion concerning make-up that we 
would offer is to use two horizontal panels running 
clear across the ad for two of the main specials, 
thus playing them up and affording a variation in 
the panel arrangement. 


Hardware Holcomb Heaves a Broadside 

No. 2 (3 cols. x 5% in.). Hardware Holcomb 
is alluringly alliterative for a firm name and as 
alliteration is famous for its faculty of sticking in 
one’s memory, Hardware Holcomb may be duly 
congratulated in dropping the handle of his name. 
Also as a firm name, Hardware Holcomb requires 
no line of explanation. No one is apt to think Mr. 
Holcomb is in the millinery business or is conduct- 
ing a shoe store. This ad of Mr. Holcomb’s has 
some good material, but it is terribly jumbled. We 
are not sure yet whether it is Peerless fence that 
is selling for 20 cents a rod or the Buckeye brand 
or is it the self-raising gates that may be had by 
the rod? Here’s an easy way to straighten up the 
ad. Move the cut to the extreme left of the ad, 
placing the Peerless text directly opposite. Run 
the Buckeye text in a panel underneath and let the 
copy on the gates be placed at the bottom of the 
ad with no heavy display line to confuse. Thus the 
fence text would receive strong presentation and 
yet be distinctly separated. 








Peerless PUT \U P Buckeye 


' | 7 Stay, 26 inches high 10 Stay, 42 inches high 


to 
10 Stay, 47 inches high 
Top and bottom No. § Wire 


to: 
11 Stay, 48 inches high 
Top and botto:n No. ¥ Wire 
Filling, all No. 11 Wire 


Filling No. 12 Wise PRICE 

PRICE , 
28c to 36c rod 
20c to 35c rod Come early while you 
we, have a chance as some sty- 

The way my fencing is 4 “ : les are running low. 

moving is proof that the ~ a We can save you money 
quality and prices are right. if you buy your fencing here 


SELF RAISIN G GATES 


Steel Frame heavily galvanized, filling of all No. 9 wire, can not warp, sag or 
come unfastened by wind or stock. Just what you want, will last as Jong as you 
live, if you die when you onght. too. Everything you need in Builders’ Hardware: 

HOLCOMB’S GOODS ARE ALWAYS RIGHT 


HARDWARE HOLCOMB 


No. 3—Hardware Holcomb is alluringly alliterative for 
a firm name 











Some Possibilities in Selling Bathroom Fixtures 


No. 3 (1 col. x 4 in.). Here is an ad from the 
Graves Hardware Company, Springfield, Mass., that 
points the way to more and better advertising of 
bathroom necessities. A subtlety of the appeal that 
should be noted is the sentence referring to the im- 
pression of a well-equipped bathroom upon visiting 
friends. This is well taken and the appeal is a 
spur to better bathroom equipment. Upon several 
different occasions we have emphasized in this de- 
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RECHLIN’S. 


The Store That Insists on Your Being Satisfied. 
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RECHLIN'S. 





SALE ON 


| REFRIGERATORS 


Universal petreces Ware 





Pon = Your Bathreem Distinctive. 

few of these beautiful fix- 

eoane ‘will heip to make your Bathroom 

admired by your friends, and give iti 

an individual convenience and comfort 
for each member of the family. 

Made - heavy. guage brass, with an 


Extra Heavy nickel Plate and Bril- 
liantly Polished akes Universal Ware 
Suyeuse 

ae 


in and see cae handsome and 
serviceable ware today 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


| PERFECT GRAY GRANITE WARE 


Every piece perfect, no seconds. uisenae 
Sails Gill ts cates ent tons Unie Goes 


ale 


Sra arene ees ee me connate Sah SESE 
RICE BOILERS, KETTLES with covers, No. 8 and 9 BER- 
LIN adnan STEAMERS, WATER PAIS. 


Come early and have 
your choice while 
our stock is complete 


REMEMBER. 
DELAY MEAN: 
DISAPPOINTMENT 








GRAVES HARDWARE} 


(0. The Big Hardware Store | 


824 Main Si, 





a 











No. 3—Bathroom ware 


partment the profits to be had in a wider sale of 
bathroom fixtures. There are many of these fix- 
tures needed to make the bathroom complete in con- 
venience, and a rough estimate of the cost of a 
complete set of fixtures would come close to $10. 
This would include such items as bathroom hamp- 
ers, whisk broom holders, glass shelves, and other 
items similar in nature. This estimated cost would 
not include portable shower bath equipment, which 
alone would add from $5 to $12 to the cost of the 
equipment proper. This ad makes a good start and 
considering that but 4 in. of space have been used, 
the effect is strong indeed. More space should be 
devoted to bath fixtures and lists made up and per- 
haps combination offers made. 


Attractive Sale Ad with Prices in the Limelight 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 5 in.). This combination ad 
comes to us from the Rechlin Hardware Company, 
Bay City, Mich. The two articles are well presented 
and there is no mistaking the prices. In addition 
to displaying the price in the granite ware panel, 
we would have emphasized the fact that the price 
applied to any piece in the window or on the coun- 
ters. We think also that the appearance of this 
panel would have been improved by setting the cuts 
to the right of the panel thus enabling the type 
matter to be set all in one block with the price di- 
rectly below.- The border used is too heavy. It 
measures 12 points and 6 points would have been a 
better width, considering the size of the ad. 


A Check on Charge Sales 


[,°5S of charge slips and entries to wrong ac- 

counts are eliminated by the Dobbins Hard- 
ware Company, Battle Creek, Mich., through the 
use of a charge form which is reproduced herewith. 

The charge slips are put up in pads of several 
hundred and consecutively numbered, the number 
being entered under the head of “folio” in the ledger 
when the charge is transferred to that book. 

The slips are prepared with a perforated margin 
on which space is provided for the name of the cus- 
tomer and the salesman making the’ charge. This 
margin has a duplicate number to that on the sheet 
proper. In case a charge sheet is lost the margin 
record, which remains as a stub in the pad, indicates 





RECHLIN HARDWARE CO. 


817-819 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 
Meme of the Firm Guaranices the Quality of the Goods. 


No. 4—The border used is too heavy 


to whom the sale is made and the name of the man 
making it and the firm is thus able to trace the 
transaction. 

In case the charge is posted to the wrong account 
it is a simple matter to refer from the ledger folio 
number to the stub and obtain the name of the party 
who actually bought the goods. 

The delivery clerk has orders to deliver no goods 
on a dray ticket which does not contain the charge 
sheet number and this insures the fact that every 
charge item which leaves the store to be delivered 
has been charged. 


14600 


SOLD TO —___ 


THE DOBBINS HARDWARE Co. 


14600 


DATE SOLD 


Solel to 





Address 





Where Delivered 

















by 





Copy of charge slip used by the Dobbins Hardware 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HAROLD R. RICHARDSON, Vickery’s Chambers, 82 Pitt 
street, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, advises 
HARDWARE AGE that he has been established as a manv- 
facturer’s agent in that city for the past three years, 
making a specialty of hardware. He is desirous of 
securing a few non-competing American hardware ac- 
counts and solicits correspondence from firms seeking 
an Australian outlet for their goods. Mr. Richardson 
claims a thorough knowledge of the Australian market 
and ample facilities for displaying samples, etc. 
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Letters from a Hardware Clerk 
(Fifth) ” 


Continued from page 71 


must of knowed that they is already posters about him 
on the billboards but she wont never go there if I 
have to take her for it costs 3 dollars to get in the 
balcony for one. Why should I spend one sixth of my 
salary just to take a girl to one show, John? 

I will not write you no more tonight as I here the 
piano going in the parlor and will go down there and 
stay until her bow comes which is a tall skinny guy 
with yeller hare and a big mouth for who I do not 
eare at all as he tries to be superior to me when he is 
only in school and I am nearly in charge of a im- 
portant department. Your true friend. 


SAM. 


A. D. Clinch Injures His Leg on 
Vacation’ Trip 


Continued from page 84 


ous to do or send anything that would add to my pleas- 
ure or comfort. Enclosed I send a picture showing me 
with one of my ship mates. This is for your personal 
use. I had expécted to return next Tuesday, but it 
looks now as though it would be about September 15. 
I am feeling the weakness caused by being in bed, and 
when it comes to walking, I expect I will not feel like a 
tennis player. This latter condition I deplore, for I am 
through with tennis for 1914. I shall have to stand on 
my July 4 record of 104 games. Please excuse this line 
paper, which I use because it helps me in my exertion to 
write, being propped up in bed. I hope you are in your 
usual good health. Your friend, 
ALFRED D. CLINCH. 


Weekly Page of Display Ideas 


Continued from page 86 


Our Window Idea 


Our window idea this week consists of a sugges- 
tion to call attention to a display of tools appropriate 
for home use. The central design consists of a large 
panel made from cardboard size of which must be 
governed according to the size of your window. In 
back of this in a good, strong color, preferably red, 
we suggest painting a large question mark. Across 
this question mark should be painted in bold let- 
ters in black “Perhaps” and below this, “You Need 
a Few Tools for the Home.” 

The merchandise may be arranged around this 
central feature according to your own ideas. Pyra- 
mid designs or stairs as suggested are always good 
for a showing of hardware. 


The Show Cards 


Our show card ideas show the combination use of 
brush and pen lettering. The brush work is done 
with the No. 8 red sable rigger and all of the pen 
work is done with the Sonnecken pen. 

These alphabets have been described in previous 
lessons in HARDWARE AGE. 

Each card is effectively embellished with illus- 
trations taken from the advertising pages of HARD- 
WARE AGE and other suggestions for a similar use 
of illustrations may be had by looking over our ad- 
vertising pages. 


Personal 
H. B. FREcK, advertising manager of the Acme Steel 


Goods Company, Chicago, is wee a vacation of two 
weeks in Michigan. 


E. V. DouGuass, the active secretary of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, 66 Broadway, New 
York, yr es to this city on the steamer France, 
August 2 He was in Europe partly on business for 
the association and was accompanied by his wife, his 
son being a student in Paris. 

While on the island of Oleron in the Bay of Biscay 
near: Bordeaux, where they remained 5 days, several 
telegrams from friends in Paris were sent them, who 
wired to return at once to Paris. Some of the messages 
referring to the war, were not passed by the censor. 

Saturday, August 1, another telegram was received 
that unless they returned at once, they would be stuck 
there. By great good fortune, accommodations were 
secured on one of the long trains carrying passengers 
and soldiers leaving for the channel coast and, by 
changing their accommodations on the steamer Chicago 
to the France of the same line, they finally reached 
New York. Some of the scenes they witnessed were 
pitiful, even at that early stage, in the scramble to get 
out of the country. 





W. N. DICKINSON, for nearly 20 years in the employ 
of the Otis Elevator Company, New York, is now in 
business on his own account under the title of the Gen- 
eral Elevator Company, with offices at 29 Broadway, 
New York. The cable address is “Generalel.” 

Mr. Dickinson was for a long time manager of the 
Otis Elevator Company’s foreign department covering 
the export trade, that company being the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind on earth. 

Mr. Dickinson is thoroughly practical and experienced 
in this line, being both a technically trained mechanical 
engineer and an excellent salesman. He has a host of 
influeutial friends in and out of the trade, and not 
only makes friends but retains them, partly because of 
a straightforward personality based on ability and 
sound practical sense. 


Obituary 


RALPH EMERSON, founder of the Emerson interests 
at Rockford, Ill., and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Emerson-Brantingham Company, died recently 
in his home here. Mr. Emerson was in his eighty-sixth 
year, and was a pioneer manufacturer in the West, 
having established all the Emerson manufacturing in- 
terests in Rockford many years ago. These companies 
were later merged into the Emerson-Brantingham Com- 
pany, which is a combination of many concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of farming implements. Mr. Emer- 
son claimed relationship to Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
was known as a philanthropist. The Emerson Institute, 
a training school for negroes at Mobile, Ala., was 
founded by him, his benefactions to this school and 
other similar projects totaling several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. As a mark of respect to him all offices 
and shops were closed during funeral services. 


Isaac E. PALMER, founder of the I. E. Palmer Com- 
pany, for fifty years or morgna manufacturer of ham- 
mocks and netting in Middletown, Conns died suddenly 
in his home. Mr. Palmer was born in Montville, Conn., 
February 27, 1836. His first invention was a self- 
adjusting pulley, a patent for which was taken out in 
1859, since which time he took out over 200 patents, and 
many of his inventions have been patented in foreign 
countries. He owned two large factories, employing 
about 500 hands. He is survived by a widow, one 
daughter and a son, who was associated with his father 
in business for a number of years. 


GEORGE H. PAINE, manager for Paine Brothers, died 
at the home of his parents in Brookline, Mass. He had 
been in ill health for two years, which caused him to 
give up all business activity. Upon graduating from 
school, Mr. Paine entered the employ of the firm of 
Mayo & Paine, of which his father was a member. In 
later years the firm became known as Paine Bros. 


HENRY WETMORE PINKNEY, a retired hardware mer- 
chant, died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was in 
his fifty-third year. 
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PEERLESS 


WROUGHT STEEL STORM SASH 


HANGERS AND FASTENERS 










Seasonable Hardware Makes 
Sizable Profits 


Stanley Numbers 1717 and 1719 will 
increase your fall and winter business 


Cut ‘/, actual size 10-inch, except for length 


) (__) STANLEY WORKS e] 
Cut half-size 


No. 1717 “PEERLESS” FASTENER. No. 1719 No. 1717 
‘*Peerless’’ Hanger Patented ‘‘Peerless’”” Hanger 
Made in two lengths: 5-inch for windows four feet high and smaller; 
10-inch for windows over four feet. 


























With these hangers storm sash can be quickly hung or taken down without the use of either ladder or 
tools. The fastener holds the sash securely in place, either open for ventilation or locked to keep out a 
winter storm. Full length screens can be hung on the same hooks in the spring. 

Made in either Japan pr the “Stanley” Sherardized, rust proof finish. 

Send your order to your jobber, NOW. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


100 Lafayette Street NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 73 East Lake Street 
NEW YORK A. Macfarlane & Co., Montreal CHICAGO 


See Page 123 
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NEW GOODS AND. NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on. the Market. by. Hardware Manufacturers 


Lansing Mail Box 


The Gier & Dail Mfg.. Company, 
Lansing, Mich., is marketing its new 
Lansing mail box No. 10.. This box is 
constructed of pressed steel, with 

















New “Lansing” mail box No. 10 


seamed edges, which makes it impos- 
sible for the front and back to sep- 
arate. Another feature is that the 
Lansing mail box has a double cover, 
which fits down over the letter slot, 
making the box weather proof. The 
lock staple is so formed that when the 
lid is closed it stays in position. This 
box is of simple and durable construc- 
tion, and retails for 25 cents. It is 
finished in black enamel, is packed in 
individual cartons, and shipped one 
gross to a crate. 


Miller Hack Saw Depth 
Gauge No. 53 


The hack saw depth gauge No. 53, 
manufactured by Millers Falls Com- 
pany, Millers Falls, Mass., and 28 
Warren street, New York city, is a 














Hack saw depth gauge No. 53, made by 
the Miilers Falis Co., Millers Falis, Mass. 


new tool produced recently by that 
pany, designed for electricians 






and plumbers, ja 


The illustration shows the most im- 


* portant use to which this gauge is to 


be put, viz.: the sawing of flexible 


conduits. The gauge is used for this 
purpose in order to prevent the cut- 
ting of the insulation on the wires 
contained in the conduits. 

The gauge may be used also as a 
stiffener to the ordinary hard hack 
saw blades, permitting them to be 
used in place of flexible blades of in- 
ferior cutting qualities. 

This gauge is made of pressed 
steel, of sufficiently rigid stock to 
withstand any strain to which it may 
be subjected. The thumb screws, 
which hold the gauge in place on the 
hack saw blade, are of case-hardened 
steel, with points shaped so that they 
will overlap and hold the gauge on 
the blade securely. The tool is 
adapted for blades one-half inch wide 
or less. 


Torrington Vacuum Cleaner 


The National Sweeper Company, 
Torrington, Conn., has added a new 
model to its vacuum cleaner line. 
This new machine, model K, is the 
third of the hand power type devel- 
oped by the Torrington firm. The 
manufacturers state that in model K 
the rotation of the nine inch brush, 
the pan arrangement, and all details 
of construction are exactly the same 
in design as in their best grade carpet 
sweepers. To insure a positive and 
yet flexible brush-drive, the axles are 
made of swaged steel. The vacuum- 
creating portion of the machine, using 
3 bellows, is of typicai Torrington 
construction. The makers claim that 





} 
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“Torrington” vacuum cleaner 


results of hard wear tests made at 
the factory warrant the statement 
that these machines will uniformly 
give good service in the average 
home for from 7 to 10 years. 


September Number of 


“Doorways” 


The September number of “Door- 
ways,” house organ of the Richards- 
Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, II1., 
contains an illustrated account of the 
company’s annual picnic, which was 
held on August 1. 


THE DIx MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Baltimore, Md., will build a 
concrete reinforced structure, 120 by 
126 feet, two stories, which will be 
equipped for manufacturing hard- 
ware specialties. 
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“Garland” Garbage Burner 


The Michigan Stove Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently brought out 
its new “Garland” garbage burner. 

Garbage or refuse is placed in the 

















“Garland” garbage burner, manufactured 
by the Michigan — Company, Detroit, 
ic 


garbage burner as it accumulates, un- 
til it is full to the bottom of the feed 
door. The center burner is_ then 
lighted by opening sight-slide. Heated 
air is drawn into the hollow center 
flue or stem by chimney draft, and 
discharged through the small pro- 
tected holes into the center of the 
garbage. This eliminates the mois- 
ture and dries the garbage, rendering 
it more combustible. The intervening 
air spaces in the triple steel jacket 
conserve the heat and prevent its ac- 
cess to the kitchen. The smoke pipe 
is protected with asbestos. 

The “Garland” garbage burner 
takes up a floor space 22 by 24 inches, 
and has a capacity of .83 bushel. It 
consumes 71 cubic feet of gas per hour 
and incinerates 13.10 pounds of gar- 
bage in the same time. 


Tryon Fire Arms Catalog 


The Edward K. Tryon Company. 
609 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
is sending out its latest catalog of 
fire arms, which is revised up to 
August, 1914. This catalog is illus- 
trated with numerous views of the 
company’s large stock of rifles, shot 
guns, revolvers, cartridges, and hunt- 
ing clothes, etc. The August number 
of the Tryon catalog is the eightieth 
edition. 
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R-W 
Grindstones 


we? 


No. 07 R-W MOGUL 


A keen cutting edge puts more 
“kick” into every stroke of the 
cutting tool. The man sees the 
chips fly, feels the axe cut 
deeper and knows he is doing 
good work. | 


Sharp Tools equal Efficiency 
and put a good temper into the 


buyer and user of R-W Grind- 


stones. 


There is a quality found in 
R-W Grindstones which makes 
them so popular. Their design 
and construction is scientifically 
) correct to stand the strain: the 
a SE Ph a eee material is of the best quality 

and proper weight, the best grade 
Berea Grit stones used, and our 
line is so complete you have a 
grindstone for everybody. 











You certainly want to handle 
the best—get our proposition 
then. 


i chards Wilco 


iS) AURORATLLUSA. 


A Hanger for any Door that Slides 
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“Rimco” Decoy Anchor 
The Rock Island Mfg. Company, 


‘Rock Island, IL, has lately added two 


new decoy anchors to its line. The 
company states that these anchors 
are intended to solve the problem of 
the hunter who has tried to get along 




















a 


— 


“<“Rimco” decoy anchors, made by the Rock 
Island Mio. Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


with “anything that will sink.” The 
1% pound size is suitable hold- 
ing wood and canvas decoys, and the 
1% pound size is intended for live 
decoys. 

The “Rimco” decoy anchors are 
made of cast iron, finished black. 
The 1% pound size’ is listed at $1.20 
per dozen, and the 1% pound size sells 
for $1.44 per dozen. 


Ladd Egg Beater 


The United Royalties Corporation, 
1133 Broadway, New York City, is in- 
troducing its new Ladd egg beater, 


which is shown here. This beater is 


eonstructed entirely of steel and is 
nickel plated. It has eight beating 
blades, and direct center drive, which 
secures positive and rapid operation. 
The maker states that the “Ladd” 
beater is well adapted for use in pre- 
paring mayonnaise and all other oil 
mixtures, as it will mix and emulsify 
to any extent desired. Cream can be 
whipped until firm and crisp in a very 
short time with the Ladd beater. 

















Two views of “Ladd” egg beater, showing 
the eight beating blades and the applica- 
tion of the direct center drive 


— 
_It is claimed that with this utensil 
time and. matezial»are saved, and 
there is Tio’; ing at how the 
product will come from the oven. An- 
other feature is that this beater is ex- 
tremely simple in operation, and it is 


not necessary for any one to “hold the 
bowl.” The Ladd device has been 
officially endorsed by the Good House- 
keeping Institute. 

The Ladd beater is made in two 
sizes. No. 1 is called the household 
size and No. 2, which is larger, is 
called the hotel size. 


“Kennedy Kits” 


The Kennedy Mfg. Company, 14 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, II1., 
is introducing its new “Kennedy 
Kits,” which are shown here. These 
metal carrying bags are particularly 
adapted to the needs of any one who 
gives a grip hard usage, such as elec- 
trical workers, mechanics, repairmen, 
plumbers, etc. The makers state 
that, although the “Kennedy Kits” 

















“Kennedy Kits,” made by the Kennedy 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til. 


are constructed of steel, they are no 
heavier than the ordinary bag or suit 
case, their average weight being be- 
tween 5 and 7 pounds. 

“Kennedy Kits” are made to resist 
wear. They are reinforced through- 
out, fitted with brass _ side-catches, 
Corbin locks, wire handles, leather 
covered and so riveted that they will 
not pull out, and: they are also pro- 
tected by solid corner irons. The 
“Kennedy Kits,” due to material, 
special features and overlapping con- 
struction, are claimed to be impervi- 
ous to water, fire or oil, and also to 
be thief-proof, as they may be locked 
and can not be cut open. Another im- 
portant feature is that sharp or 
pointed tools may safely be carried 
in them, there being no danger of 
cutting through the bag. Heavy ma- 
terial may also be carried without 
causing the bag to buckle or change 
its shape. 
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Improved “E1 Tosto” 


The improved “El Tosto,” an addi- 
tion to the line of the Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Heating Company, Ontario, Cal., 
toasts two slices of bread at once, 
while a pot of coffee, tea or broth may 

















be kept hot on the top. Simplicity of 
operation features this device. To 
operate it is only necessary to raise 
the clamp with the edge of the slice 
of bread. This does away with the 
need of using a fork, and prevents 
burned fingers. 

“El Tosto’ ’is made of steel, with 
polished nickel finish, and it comes 
complete with cord and plugs. The 
heating element in it is guaranteed 
for five years. It is listed at $3.50. 


Wilbur Safety Key Holder 


Edward Wilbur, 125 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass., has recently brought 
out an aluminum safety key holder 
with name tag. Mr. Wilbur states that 
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The Wilbur Safety key holder attached to 
a belt 


this is probably the only aluminum 
key holder of this kind. Th advan- 
tages claimed for this device are that 
it is just as strong as either steel or 
brass, without the additional weight, 
and that it will not rust. It is stated 
that this new key holder will be placed 
on the market in September. 
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Diamond Edge Axes 


For Fifty Years we have sold Diamond Edge Axes. 
Their high quality and popularity is evidenced by 
the constantly increasing demand for them. 


Diamond Edge Axes are made in many patterns and 
finishes to suit the demand of all classes of trade. 
We can furnish them either Handled or Unhandled. 
As we do our own Handling after your order is 
received, you are assured that each Handle is per- 
fect and straight. 


This also enables you to make your own. selection 
as to quality of Handle. 


WE HAVE A BIG STOCK OF AXES AND CAN 
FILL YOUR ORDERS COMPLETE. 


WRITE US—SEE OUR SALESMAN. 
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RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 


Catalogs, Bulletins and Other Matter Published by Hardware Makers 


“Steel Working and Tool 
Dressing” 


The M. T. Richardson Company, 71 
Murray street, New York City, has 
recently published “Steel Working 
and Tool Dressing,” by Warren S. 
Casterlin. This work is a manual of 
practical information for blacksmiths 
and other workers in steel and iron. 
It was written by an expert, the 
writer having had fifty-seven years’ 
experience at the forge. There is no 
superfluous matter in it, and although 
it is impossible to cover a subject of 
this kind exhaustively in a book of 
two hundred pages, yet by leaving out 
what practically everybody knows, it 
is possible to cover the essential points 
closely. As the author says in his 
preface: “The time is past for doing 
work by main strength and by guess. 
We are doing it in these days upon 
scientific principles.” 

This book is well printed and bound, 
and carefully indexed for quick and 
easy reference. It is illustrated and 
is priced at $2.00 postpaid. 


The Sand Blast from the 
Users’ Viewpoint 


The Mott Sand Blast Department 
of the De La Vergne Machine Com- 
pany, foot of East 138th street, New 
York City, has prepared a reprint of 
a paper entitled “The Sand Blast from 
the Users’ Viewpoint.” This paper 
was read before a recent meeting of 
the Associated Foundry Foremen, of 
New York, by H. D. Gates, sales 
manager of the department. 

This booklet is intended to give 
prospective purchasers of sand blast 
equipment a better idea of the points 
to be considered in its selection. The 
booklet contains a description of the 
varied applications of the sand blast, 
with illustrations of sand blast equip- 
ment, and a table showing the cubic 
feet of free air per minute flowing 
through different size nozzles at va- 
rious pressures, with horsepower de- 
veloped in single stage compression at 
the sea level. 

The company states that it will be 
glad to mail a copy of thia booklet 
without cost on request. 


Stewart Stove Catalog No. 83 


The Fuller & Warren Company, 
Troy, N. Y., has issued its catalog 
and price list No. 83, which is revised 
up to April 1, 1914. This catalog is 
well illustrated, showing the com- 
pany’s many different stoves. On a 
front page is a picture of Philo Pen- 
field Stewart, the originator and in- 
ventor of Stewart stoves, who for 
thirty years was identified with the 
Fuller & Warren Company. 


Catalog of Horsman Spe- 
cialties 


The E. I. Horsman Company, 365 
Broadway, New York City, has re- 
cently issued its latest catalog, which 
is revised up to July 1, 1914. The 
Horsman catalog features the com- 
pany’s line of toys, which includes 
dolls of the following types: the 
“Campbell Kids,” the “Bauernkinder,” 
the “Baby Butterfly,” the “Horsman 
Unbreakable,” the “Nature Babies,” 
the “Gold Medal” and character rag 
dolls. The Horsman Company also 
handles toy novelties, stuffed special- 
ties, games, construction toys, and 
such sporting goods as tennis and 
croquet outfits, air rifles and boxing 
gloves. 


Macey Catalog of Office 
Equipment 

The Macey Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is distributing two decorated, 
attractive catalogs, both 9x11 inches, 
with colored illustrations of sectional 
bookcases, filing cabinets in wood and 
steel, and card index and cabinet sup- 
plies, cooking recipe outfits designed 
to save the time of the busy housekeep- 
ev are found; a convenient system for 
indexing customers and prospectives, 
with addresses and general informa- 
tion can also be of use to the sales- 
man. Interesting information is given 
regarding the cabinets in general. 


Recent “Pope” . Literature 


The Pope Mfg. Company, West- 
field, Mass., has recently published a 
number of catalogs, among which are: 
“Fay Juvenile Bicycles,” “Settling 
the Question of Horse Power,” “Pope 
Messenger Special Bicycles,” “Impe- 
rial Bicycles,” “Monarch Bicycles,” 
“The Pope Motobike,” “Cleveland 
Bicycles,” “Crescent Bicycles,” “Tri- 
bune Bicycles,” “Rambler Bicycles,” 
“Columbic Bicycles” and “Pope Motor- 
cycles.” All of these booklets present 
an attractive appearance and are well 
illustrated. 


“Leviathan” Belting 


The Main Belting Company, 1219 
Carpenter street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has issued a 16 page booklet contain- 
ing twenty-four photographs of “Le- 
viathans” in actual use, driving, ele- 
vating and conveying, with data on 
each. The catalog also contains a 
view of the company’s main offices and 
factory in Philadelphia, which is de- 
voted entirely to the manufacture of 
“Leviathan” belting. 


Clayton & Lambert’s Revised 
Price List 


The Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has sent out a 
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thirty-six page illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalog for envelope en- 
closure, entitled “Gasoline Fire Pots 
and Torches.” The line is a large one 
in styles and sizes. Catalog K con- 
tains a revised price list, which will 
enable the jobber to quote a discount 
to the dealer or make net reselling 
prices which, because of the high list, 
enables the merchant to secure a fair 


Electric Vehicle 


Catalog 


The Anderson Electric Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has commenced 
the distribution of its 1914 catalog, 
featuring the Detroit electric cars. 
This catalog is illustrated in colors, 
and describes in detail the company’s 
different models. The constructiona! 
units of the Detroit electric car are 
also shown and described. A page is 
devoted to views of the Anderson 
Electric Car Company’s direct fac- 
tory branches. 


Detroit 


New Harris Catalog 


The Harris Brothers Company, 
Thirty-fifth and Iron streets, Chicago, 
Ill., is distributing its catalog No. 1732. 
This book takes in the company’s com- 
plete line of general merchandise, in- 
cluding building material, furniture 
and furnishings, plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies, ladies and men’s ap- 
parel, machinery and equipment, 
sporting goods and harness. The Har- 
ris catalog contains 978 pages. 


A Hunt in Elkland 


The Remington Arms-Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, is sending out 
in booklet form an illustrated story 
entitled “A Hunt in Elkland.” This 
story, which was written by Oscar D. 
Ward and first appeared in the May, 
1914, number of Outdoor Life, con- 
tains many practical “pointers” for 
hunters. 


“The Zenith” for August 


The August number of “The Ze- 
nith,” published monthly by the Mar- 
shall-Wells Hardware Company, Du- 
luth, Minn., contains a timely and in- 
teresting article on the European war, 
illustrated with photographs of troops 
of the contending factions, and a map 
of Europe. 


Alaska Stove Trimmings 


The Troy Nickel Works, Albany, 
N. Y., has issued its 1914 catalog, in 
which is shown its extensive line of 
stove trimmings, including lifters, 
shaker cranks, pokers, oven door 
handles and many other parts. 
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“Safety First——and Last” 




















are safe and sane— | } el 


First— 

Associated with us are men who have spent years 
‘behind the Counter” in retail hardware stores. Their 
wide experience coupled with an abundant supply of 
common sense, assures the purchaser of our productions 
that Warren Fixtures are correctly designed. 


There can be no guesswork in our institution. 


Second— 


Warren Fixtures are manufactured in the largest and 
finest equipped plant of its kind in the world. 


Third— 

All orders whether for regular or special Units are 
under the direct supervision of our Factory Superintend- 
ent, a man who has devoted twenty-five years to the 
fixture business and a man who is known as a “crank” on 


details. 
Fourth— 


Cheap materials, crude workmanship and impracti- 


cal ideas of designing ARE NEVER TOLERATED BY 
THIS COMPANY. 


We have two lines from which to choose and our 
catalogues Nos. 65 and 215 should be in your possession 
today. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


Eas Di ] R 4 e = 
253 Broadway, New York Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Hardware Fixtures in the World 
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[ HEET METAL DEPARTMENT : 


HOW TO MAKEA CHIMNEY FLASHING 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Pattern for a chimney flashing 


flashing for a brick chimney located on the 

ridge or comb of a shingle roof. This flash- 
ing can be put into place at the time the roof on a 
new building is being shingled, and the chimney 
built later, or when made in two pieces it can be 
put into place a:‘ound a chimney already built. It 
is made of terne plate or galvanized iron and the 
shingles should be kept away from the flashing 
about an inch, as shown at V. 

Fig. 2 shows the method used to lay out the pat- 
tern for the side or end that straddles the roof. 
Draw a horizontal line as 5’-5 and lay off the pitch 
of the roof 5’-2 and 5-2, drawing through 2 a per- 
pendicular to 5-5. Draw on each side of this line, 
parallel lines, a distance away equal to the half 
width of the end to represent the outlines, and the 
line p’-p to represent the top. As the butts of 
shingles are always thicker than the points and as 
the flange will in part rest on the shingles it is evi- 


| ee 1 is an isometric drawing of a chimney 
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dent that the pitch will be therefore changed. At 
the intersection of the outlines and the pitch lines, 


cas 3’ and 3, set off at right angles a distance of 


three-eighths of an inch and from 2 draw lines 
through these points as 2-4’ and 2-4 and these lines 
just drawn will then be the true pitch. At times 
the thickness 3-4 will be more or less than three- 
eighths of an inch, it depending on how the chimney 
is shingled and how far up, or near, the butts come 
at the line e-f. It is impossible to measure each 
case and it has been found in practice that three- 
eighths of an inch is a general average. 

It depends on the size of the chimney and the size 
of the material to be used as to whether the seams 
are to be turned against the long or short sides, 
when the body is made in four pieces. At 1’ and 1 
are shown dotted lines that represent the seaming, 
single, allowaneés when the seam is turned onto the 
end, a section being shown at D. The dotted line 
on 2-4 is the seaming material when the seam be- 
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bish and Trash Burner 
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The cut illustrates our new Canco Trash and Rubbish Burner. - This is 
practically the only burner on the market that will withstand heat 
without warping, the body being 
made from one piece No. 12 gauge 
open hearth sheet steel. Owing to 
its peculiar construction it is prac- 
tically indestructible and should 
withstand heat and wear for a 
number of years. 


All joints of this burner are welded; no rivets to 
become loose. 


‘ 


\ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ V\ 
BORO Al AAR ARC ' There is no soldering on any part of the burner. 
hee EAA RAE Vals . ° : 
Me PEG ARAAT ‘ The burner is heavily galvanized after being 


RANA LA 
ROA? AAR made up. 


C4 
vAT 


A ‘ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ A \ yy 


is VV A PALA AARP, \e The Canco Burner is the only burner which has 


Hh iy\ \ VE VN XA ANAS yy  .  asolid bottom, detachable base or pan. The ad- 

WoW AA WAN \ LNA YA ; we. vantage in this is that the ashes from the burner 

Ty i FREAPAREDRE CORe will always drop into the pan and not be blown 

me AN PEA VAS ~ about. The Canco Burner is made in two sizes. 

4 eae x Dimensions, weights, etc., are shown herewith: 
No Weight Size 


51 24 lbs. 15x26 
8] 35e.... . ale 


Packed 3 in Crate Order by Number 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


TOLEDO NEW YORK - ‘CHICAGO 
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tween the body and plate is like section A”, and 
the lotted line on 2-4’ the material added when the 
seam is like section A’. 

Fig. 3 is the pattern for the side and here shown 
developed by projection. The allowances 6’ and 6 
are a little more than twice the allowances at 1’ and 
1, and.7 is the lower addition for a seam as at A”. 
The bodies are at times made in one or two pieces 
which will save considerable labor. 


Fig. 6 shows the method of laying out the pat- 
tern for the plate. The different points and dis- 
tances are lettered the same as corresponding 
points and distances in Fig. 1, and there should be 
no trouble experienced in developing the pattern. t 
and t’ are allowances when the seam is as section 
A’, ands, 8’ when’the seam is as section A”. Some- 
times, under an impression that material is: being 
saved, the part that is cut out of Fig. 6 is so cut 
that it forms parts of the sides and ends. Then it 
is necessary to fill in each corner and the ridge with 
pieces, six in all, and when all is said and done, 
this way requires as much material, more labor, and 
the result is a very much patched article. 


Fig. 4 is the half pattern for the cap flashing and 
the sides and ends are made about half of an inch 
longer than similar measurements on the body. 
The seams are always placed at the corners so that 
the angle part inserted in the chimney is in one 
piece and will stiffen the side or end. The seams 
may be double seams, or lapped and soldered seams. 


Hardware Age 


At 8 is material for the latter seam and the other 
end of the pattern is cut on the net line. The angle 
11, a section being shown at C, is cut on the line 
9-10 and the dotted lines will match when the piece 
is bent on the line 10-g in the same manner as 
shown at B in Fig. 5. 

At Fig. 7 is a vertical.section on the cut a, b, c, d 
in Fig. 1. The flashing should be made some larger 
than the chimney and not reach up to the joint in 
which the cap flashing is inserted by several inches 
in order to give the chimney a chance to settle and 
not rest on the. flashing. In -new chimneys the 
mason puts the eap into place and walls it in as 
he builds the chimney. In work that is built, the 
sheet metal worker must put in the flashing and 
cap, often removing and replacing shingles, and 
then the flashing is made in two pieces when there 
is a brick chimney top which is larger than the 
chimney. The seams can be satisfactorily double 
seamed against the corners of the chimney and then 
the flashing-can be dropped into place. The cap is 
made with one open corner and after the mortar has 
been sawn out of a joint, the cap is drawn around 
the chimney into place and the open corner lap 
soldered and also as much of the angle laps of the 
other corners as is possible. The job is then fin- 
ished by pointing the joint in which the cap angle 
was placed. 

All seams should be soldered where there might 
result a leak or where the seams would hold water 
and rust them out. 

















A comprehensive display of motor accessories, made by the Bostwick Braun Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Attractive Display Made of Auto 


Accessories 


Nemes display of automobile accessories shown here 

represents one of the methods which have been 
adopted by the Bostwick Braun Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, to acquaint the public with the fact that a 
complete line of these goods may be had in this 
store. 

The arrangement is one which can be adopted to 
advantage by any window trimmer displaying the 
same class of goods. A series of steps enables a 
large number of small articles to be shown prom- 
inently, avoiding the crowded effect often noticed 


where the floor of the window is allowed to remain 
flat. 

As will be noticed from the picture, a very com- 
plete line of these goods is shown, varying from 
sponges and dusters to tires. Weed chains are ar- 
ranged in a diamond pattern on the back wall of the 
window, featuring the brand of tires which is car- 
ried. Sectional cuts of these tires, placed inside the 
center tire, add to the interest in this particular 
line. An excellent assortment of automobile tools 
is shown in connection with other goods. The two 
giant spark plugs attracted much interest. 

The display was made by Mr. Witgen, of the Bost- 
wick Braun Company. 
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¥ SPARTON 


New Price 
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A Big Reduction in Price 


Sparton Model ‘‘EB’’ now sells for $5.00 
Sparton Model ‘“‘EJ’’ now sells for $4.25 


Here is the most substantial reduction in price ever 
made by any manufacturer of warning signals. 


A reduction of Three Dollars in the price of the 


ing its price. 


five per cent. 


workmanship or tone of this warning signal by reduc- 


On the contrary, we have improved it at least twenty- 


Sparton Model “EB” hand-operating Warning Signal. 
This Sparton has a powerful, penetrating tone that 
will attract immediate attention, yet is in no way 
offensive. 
It is hand-operated—no wiring or batteries to look 
after. 


Just stop and consider what a tremendous business 
the Sparton is going to enjoy as the result of its past 
reputation and this reduction of the price. 

The new price of the Model “EB”—$s5.00—and the 
Model “EJ”—$4.25—is one-half the price of any warn- 
ing signal that in any way approaches the Sparton in 
quality of tone, quality of material and quality of 





You simply attach it to the side of the driver’s seat 


in a convenient position. 


We have in no way lowered the quality of material, 


workmanship. 


Can’t you see what a tremendous opportunity this 


presents to the Dealer of Sparton Warning Signals? 


Here Ils How We Are Able To Do lt— 


We have added more than 50,000 
square feet of floor space to our al- 
ready large manufacturing plant. 

We have installed the most labor 
saving and up-to-date machinery that 
money can buy. 





We have so organized our entire fac- 
tory that every unnecessary movement 
is entirely eliminated. 

Our workmen are experienced in the 
warning signal business. 

They are under the constant super- 
vision of the greatest warning signal 
experts in the business. 

We are tripling our production— 
which means a reduction in the cost 
of manufacture. 

We are tripling our purchazing or- 
ders for materials—which means a re- 
duction in the cost of materials. 

Now you know why S on Warn- 
ing Signals can be sold at such an 
amazingly low price. 

Don’t stop to write—wire us your or- 
der today at our expense. 


If you are not a Sparton Dealer, 
wire us for complete details. 

To get the full advantage of this big 
reduction in price not a moment 
should be wasted. 

Remember the great number of mo- 
tor cars that are equipped with the oi« 
bulb horn—more than 400,000. 

And remember that there will be 
just as many cars sold this year with 
the same inefficient bulb horn— 
400,000. . 

Then remember: that the Sparton is 
one-half the price of any signal in th 
market that in any way approaches it 
for auality of tone, material and wor 
manship. 

Now is the time to get busy—don’t 
wait until to-morrow. 


Send us your order today—now 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON CO. 


Jackson, Michigan 


















































Season for Annual Repairs and Overhauling of Cars Is Near 


ACATION time will soon be 
over and thousands of motor 
cars will need the attention of their 
owners who have driven them in 
strenuous runs, seeking pleasure 
and diversion. It is quite obvious 
that these many cars will require 
many new accessories and extra 
equipment. During the fall and 
winter months, when the “call to 
the road” grows faint,- motorists 
will give their machines a rest for 
a short time. Then the overhauling 
period is on in earnest, and hard- 
ware dealers carrying motor car ac- 
cessories can get a share of this 
considerable business by drawing 
attention to these facts in their 
newspaper advertising. 


The Life in Motor Cars Can Be Main- 
tained 

Pity the extravagant owner of a 

car which is wantonly neglected. It 

is a wonderful piece of mechanism 

but, nevertheless, it is not so won- 

derful that it does not need atten- 


tion in overhauling, and the peri- 
odical renewals of accessories and 
the necessary supplies for its proper 
maintenance. 

The careful and prudent locomo- 
tive engineer inspects his steed be- 
fore taking it out on the road each 
trip, and if in need of repairs he 
reports it to the master mechanic. 
Then why should you not preach to 
your customers the importance of 
frequent inspections of their motor 
cars? An automobile’s life can be 
prolonged by frequent and careful 
inspections, and where necessary. 
(if taken in time), a minor repair 
can be made at a slight cost, but if 
left to run without the least atten- 
tion, such a minor needed repair 
may transmit its weakness to other 
parts, and thus go toward causing 
a general breakdown of the ma- 
chine. 

The value of the average motor 
car can be maintained by a liberal 
use of repair parts, supplies and 
new up-to-date accessories: For 


example, what a great improvement 
an entire new set of lamps, a new 
windshield, new seat covers (to hide 
shabby upholstery), and a new tool 
and battery box would be to a car 
which looks weatherbeaten. Even 
these few additions would brighten 
it up considerably. The upkeep of 
the motor car is a case parallel to 
that of a fine coach horse. The life 
and usefulness of that horse in 
daily service is dependent upon the 
care it receives in grooming, shoe- 
ing and feeding. One can keep the 
average motor car in good condition 
by giving it an annual overhauling. 
It is right to the point to have 
hardware dealers handling acces- 
sories use the foregoing argument 
to their patrons. The use of such 
an argument will help to increase 
the sales of accessories, as it is 
good advice, and it overcomes a for- 
mer wrong idea that motor cars 
were ready for the “junk pile” or 
second-hand dealers when they had 
becomes a little weatherbeaten. 








“Safety First” Car Touring Country 


URSUING its aggressive cam- 
paign for greater safety in 
motoring, and general use of the 
public highways, the Safety First 
Society, of New York, has hit upon 
a decidedly original and unique 
idea. This is a nation-wide tour- 
ing campaign, with an automobile 
equipped with reliable devices 
which tend to make motoring safe. 
This car started September 10 
on an extended tour of the eastern 
states, and later it will continue on 


through the South and far West. 
It carries representatives of the 
Safety First Society, who are using 
unique methods of preaching the 
gospel of caution and carrying the 
message of “Safety First” to mo- 
torists and other users of the high- 
ways along the entire route. The 
members of the expedition call on 
city officials and prominent citizens 
in each city visited, with the ob- 
ject of inspiring interest and closer 
cooperation in the cause. In many 
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cases aid and suggestions are of- 
fered by the Society’s representa- 
tives to communities that are in- 
terested in co-operating by forming 
local Safety First societies. Sug- 
gestions as to traffic regulations, 
the eight foot rule in passing trol- 
ley cars, uniformity of speed laws, 
muffler cut-out ordinances, street 
cars dimming headlights when ap- 
proaching automobiles and auto- 
mobilists doing likewise when pass- 
ing other automobiles, and other 
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Is There With The Noise 


An electric warning signal that will toot for you—the 
dealer, and for your customer—the motorist. 


The Rexo II will help you establish your trade because 
it will satisfy particular people. | 


We can beat last year’s record and you can help us do it. he Rexo II 
is made on the same principles as the Rexo, its predecessor, which during 1913 
had a sale of 50,000. Think of these figures, then think of the opportunity 
open to you! The fame of the name is established. Is there any reason on 
earth why last year’s sales record cannot be beaten? 


The Rexo II gives the motorist the service for the least money of any horn 
on the market. It commands attention, means business, penetrates! Its 
sharp, piercing note overcomes all ordinary noises and ‘‘carries’ for long 
distances. Here is the secret: The projector is made to concentrate the 
sound on the road ahead—the occupant of the car hears little of the noise. 


No lubrication or adjustments are necessary, there are no sliding plungers 
covered with oil and grease to collect grit. The Rexo II is clean and compact 
—electrically operated—the only clean way. 


A special ventilating and draining device prevents the collection of water 
and dirt and keeps the diaphragm free at all times. 


The Rexo II is the horn that pays to sell. Once sold—always sold. 


THE GARFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


100 OLIVE STREET 
Successors to THE DEAN ELECTRIC CO. 
ELYRIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
The Garford 7 Co. The Dean Electric Co. The Dean Electric Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


The Sumter Telephone Supply Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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precautionary regulations now en- 
forced in numerous cities, are ad- 
vocated. 

Such cities as New York, Boston, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Toledo and St. Louis have 
perfected Safety First organiza- 
tions and many more cities are ex- 
pected to promote similar bodies. 

The states covered by the tour 
include New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and later into the North- 
west and Pacific Coast. 


The Paige in War 


The Paris distributors of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
have somehow managed to get a 
letter through the French censor to 
sales manager H. Krohn. The 
writer begins with the explanation 
that practically all the members 
and officers of the firm have joined 
the French army and rushed off to 
the frontier to help repulse the 
army of the Kaiser. He explains 
that, failing to get any information 
about a shipment of five Paige cars 
which reached Havre, France, early 
in August, he himself drove to 
Havre in a Paige to get his cars. 

He got to Havre just in time to 
see his five Paiges requisitioned by 
a French army officer, and when he 
asked for a receipt he was bundled 
out of the Paige he was driving and 
that was also commandeere@ on the 
spot. 

He adds the gloomy statement 
that some if not all the Paiges are 
now being used by the engineering 
corps in preparing the defenses cf 
Paris against the coming of the 
Germans. The grim humor of the 
letter is the closing sentence in 
which the Parisian very deferen- 
tially asks sales manager Krohn for 
“instructions.” Mr. Krohn is in- 
clined merely to cable his French 
representative General Sherman’s 
definition of war. 


A New Ford Valve Grinder 


A. Nelson Mfg. Company, 564 
West Randolph street, Chicago, is 
marketing a new Ford valve grinder. 
This new Ford valve grinder is op- 
erated by a direct pull and push mo- 





Baur 
JOINT 
Ford valve grinder 


tion, the ball joint taking care of all 
upward, downward or side motions, 
so that the hand may be moved in a 
natural manner. The revolving brace 


grip or head is sufficiently high to 
prevent striking the fingers with the 
handle, yet is low enough to enable 
the operator to grind the No. 8 
(which is the last valve on the Ford 
motor and is located practically under 
the dash) as quickly and easily as 
any of the other valves. The manu- 
facturer quotes a price of $100 per 
100. 


Adell Sheet Steel Auto- 
mobile Jack 


The Adell Mfg. Company, Orange, 
‘Mass., has recently placed upon the 
market a new automobile jack, 
which is made entirely of sheet 
metal stampings. The “Adell’” jack 
has few inside working parts. This 
simplicity of construction makes it 
unlikely to get out of order. The 
maker states little movement of 
the handle is required when using 
this jack, and that the handle does 
not touch the ground, nor the body 
of the car when operated. 





Adell sheet steel automobile jack 


When lowered the “Adell” jack 
measures 11% inches in hight. It 
has a movement of 514 inches, lift- 
ing capacity of 1 ton, weighs 4 
pounds and is priced at $1.50. 


The ‘‘ Maxotire’’ 


The K. & W. Rubber Company, 
Ashland, Ohio, is now marketing 
the “Maxotire,” which is an inner 
casing, designed to increase the 
mileage of tires and to render them 
immune from puncture and blow- 
out troubles. The “Maxotire” is 
composed of layers of rubber tire, 
fabric which are shaped to fit the 
inside of the tire. It is very com- 
pact, taking up but little air space. 
One edge of the “Maxotire” is made 
like a straight edge tire, having a 
very tough endless steel hoop laid in 
it. This hoop, which is made of 
tested steel, just fits the rim. The 
company states that it is impossible 
for this side to pull up or blow out. 

The opposite side of the “Maxo- 
tire” has no hoop in it, but is made 
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very wide, so that it crosses over 
between the tube and rim, and up 
the other side of the tire past the 





hoop side. This wide side or flap 
is semi-cured like the body of the 
““Maxotire,” by a patent process. It 
is claimed that this semi-cure ren- 
ders the “Maxotire’”’ soft, and forms 
a non-chafing bed for the inner 
tube, while the flap prevents tube 
pinches as well as chafing on the 
rough edges of the tire. The “Max- 
otire’’ cannot blow out on the flap 
side, as the air pressure forces the 
endless steel hoop into the tire flap, 
preventing slipping and making the 
“Maxotire” a tightly closed, endless 
tube protection cover. 

The company states that with the 
““‘Maxotire” the use of smaller sized 
inner tubes is unnecessary. The 
“Maxotire” adjusts itself to new or 
stretched tires, and it does not 
impair the resiliency of the tire. It 
is made to fit all standard tire sizes. 


“Marvel” Ford Tire 
Pump 


The Marvel Auto Supply Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is manufac- 
turing a power tire pump for Ford 
cars, which it styles the Marvel. 
This pump is operated by the com- 
pression air from one of the cylin- 
ders of the motor. It is connected 
by simply removing a spark plug 
from any cylinder and substituting 
the pump. The manufacturer 
claims that it is impossible for cyl- 
inder gas to get into the tires as 
the gas cannot get above the lower 
end of the pump’s piston. It is also 
claimed that this is the only power 
pump on the market in which the 
air chamber has no connection with 
the cylinder. 





Marvel Ford tire pump 
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Requires Only An 





Ordinary Dry Cell 


to operate it for 100 hours. Your customers will get 


from 6 months to one year’s use from a common dry © 


battery such as used for door bells, automobile igni- 
tion, etc. 


“BEERS-@zdeen 


is indispensable for all those who require a practical 
hand lamp of long life which can be maintained at low 
cost. 

The Beers Lantern is not a toy but a real lantern 
which can always be depended upon. It is substantial, 
economical and convenient. 

It is strongly made of seamless brass highly polished, 
solid brass, nickel plated and of pressed steel with 
black rubber finish. Length 
9 inches. Diameter 2% inches. 

Our discounts are liberal 
and you'll find sales are 
quickly made. Write for 
further details at once. 


The Beers 
Sales Co. 


1005 Broad Street 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


















An Aid to Better 
Hardware Advertising 


FE have a book ready to mail 
\ \ you (on receipt of $2.00) that 
is going to put an end to your 
advertising problems. You probably 
don't like to write ads yourself and you 
may not feel justified in hiring someone 
to write them for you. But why worry 
over advertising when 


Hardware Advertising 


By William Borsodi 


can be obtained so easily ? It’s a collec- 
tion of selling phrases, descriptions, and 
illustrated ads as used by successful ad- 
vertisers. It will be a big help to you, 
and it’s yours for Two Dollars. 


Hardware Age Book Department 


239 West 39th Street New York City 

















HORNS 


Not job lot goods, nor product of a nondescript 
factory, but branded goods of proven merit and es- 
tablished reputation, guaranteed against any defects 
indefinitely, and such as you can conscientiously sell 
to the best trade in competition with any other make, 
bar none. 


Sold When Shown and Blown 


Large volume of sound, handsome appearance, few 
parts, well proportioned, the horn that satisfies the 
car owner. 





Motortype (No. 23) List ($10.00 
Vibrator Type (No. 16) List $4.00 


Samson Horns have been on the market for five 
years, are well known to the auto trade generally, 
and sold by the leading jobbers and dealers. 


Samson Electric 


Motor and Vibrator Horns 


Made in twenty different styles, both Motor and 
Vibrator types, all standard finishes. You only have 
to handle one line of horns when you handle Sam- 
son; can bulk your orders owing to the variety. 





Motor Type (No. 11) List $15.00 
Vibrator Type (No. 1) List $6.50 


While well advertised, the policy of the maker is 
to co-operate with the dealer rather than force him 
by giving a greater value and helpful co-operation. 


No Arbitrary Selling Method 


List prices are high enough to maintain a satis- 
factory profit, but lower than asked by some makers 
for no better goods. Discounts are substantial, re- 
peat orders are assured by handling the Samson 
Horn line. 


Handled by Leading Hardware 
Jobbers and Dealers 


Place your orders now for immediate stock of 
horns, either through your jobber or direct as you 
prefer. Write us for imprinted literature, posters, 
display cards, display stands and line up now on 
“the ready money horns.” 


American Electric Company 
Maker 


State, 64th to 65th Sts. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


Fort CoLLins, CoLt.—The Lowell-Moore Hardware Com- 
pany, a consolidation of the Fort Collins Hardware Com- 
pany and the Moore Hardware Company, has filed articles of 
incorporation, to conduct both a wholesale and retail business. 
The capital stock is placed at $25,000. The lines to be 
handled include automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicies, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, and washing machines. 


TAMPA, FLta.—The Knight & Wall Company has increased 
its capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000, which consists of 
baseball goods, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, 
dog collars, fishing tackle, gaivanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
pumps, shelf hardware, sporting goods, and prepared roofing. 


MICHIGAN CrTy, INpD.—G. H. Kriesel has opened a retail 
establishment here with a stock of baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, bug whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, oe tackle, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and washing machines. Catalogs requested on stoves. 


CALAMUS, Iowa.—Geo. Hayes & Company has purchased 
the implement and harness business of P. J. Giblin, which 
they will consolidate with his stock of automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, cream separators, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
prepared roofing, pumps, and washing machines. 


EverRLy, Iowa.—Stuhr & Tasshaller have opened a hard- 
ware store here, retailing the following: Bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, hea hardware, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, ranges and :cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
a shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, and washing ma- 
chines. 

LAKE View, Iowa.—C. A. Sheley will open on October Ist 
a hardware store with a new stock of automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop and washing 
machines, on which catalogs are requested. 


OxrorD, Iowa.—W. E. Floerchinger has purchased the 
hardware business of Frederick Rapp, consisting of a com- 
plete stock of hardware. Catalogs requested on wagons and 
cream separators. : 


WHITTIER, Iowa.—R. W. Patten has succeeded to the hard- 
ware business of C. Wm. Martin, retailing the following lines: 
Belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
lubricating oils, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, tin shop and washing machines, to 
which has been added gas engines and power washers. Cata- 
logs requested on the above. 


WoopBINE, Iowa.—Ingham & Prose have disposed of their 
stock of hardware and plumbers’ supplies to the De Con 
Hardware Company. 


GoopRiIcH, Kan.—C. A. Crabtree has purchased the imple- 
ment business of A. M. Parsons, retailing automobile acces- 
sories, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass and wagons and 
buggies. 

MARQUETTE, Kan.—The Beckey Hardware Company has 
succeeded the Wiley Alcorn Hardware Company here. The 
business is a retail one. 


MoNntTROSE, Kan.—The building of the Montrose Lumber & 
Hardware Company has been completed. A complete stock of 
the following lines is carried: Baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys and games, wagons and buggies, washing machines. 


SALINA, Kan.—The Richolson Hardware Company has pur- 
chased the Smith hardware store, and will shortly move into 
new quarters at 114 W. Iron avenue. 


GEORGETOWN, Ky.—The implement and hardware stock of 
Willmott & Delaplaine has been taken over by Willmott & 
Watson, which consists of buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building per, churns, cream separators, cutlery, gasoline 
engines arness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on bolts. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—The Lenane Supply Company is increas- 
ing its space by the addition of another store, which they are 
having remodeled, and which will contain a complete stock 
of automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen cabinets, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys and games and washing machines. 
The company has added a line of 5, 10 and 25 cent goods, 
kitchen housefurnishings, crockery, glassware, etc., on which 
they request catalogs. 


DetTrRoIT, Micu.—The Solar Hardware Company has re- 
cently opened a hardware store here. 


LAKE CITy, MINN.—The' implement business formerly con- 
ducted by Fick & Isensee has passed into the hands of John 
Schmauss, who retails the following: Automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, cream, separators, gasoline engines, 


heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, wagons and buggies . 


and washing machines. 


LITCHFIELD, MINN.—Frank Palmer and Frederick Happ 
have started in the hardware business here under the title of 
Palmer, Happ & Co., carrying a retail line of baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop 
oe washing machines. The store will open on September 


PIPESTONE, MINN.—W. C. Schultz has sold his implement 
business to S. T. Marshall. 


WINONA, MINN.—The C. A. Baeurlen Hardware Company 
has been succeeded by the Morrison, Risser Hardware Com- 
pany, handling a wholesale and retail stock of baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, toys and games, washing machines. 


BUCKLIN, Mo.—The Lawson Hardware Company has opened 
a hardware establishment here, retailing belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, mechanics’ tools, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop and washing machines. Catalogs requested on hard- 
ware, sheet metal, stoves, etc. 


CARTHAGE, Mo.—The Powelson Hardware Company has 
established itself here, with a full line of belting and packing, 
fishing tackle, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dog collars, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils and varnishes, plumbing de- 
partment, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, buggies 
and washing machines. 


LINCOLN, Mo.—The building which has been in the course 
of erection for A. Noles & Son is now completed and 
ready for occupancy. It is of brick construction, has a front- 
age of 34 feet and is 60 feet in length. The stock includes 
the following: Belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested on general hardware, 
wagons, buggies, pumps and roofing. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE, Mo.—Leonard & Cassil have moved into 
new quarters, enlarging their hardware stock, among which is 
included automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, washing machines, 
on which they request catalogs. 


WELLSVILLE, Mo.—Frank Everett has purchased the stock 
of W. E. Kuhne, to which he will add to the following: Base- 
ball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 

oline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
arm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons 
and buggies, washing machines. 

ASHLAND, NEB.—The J. R. Wallingford Company has lately 
started in the implement business here, retailing buggy whips, 
cream separators, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, 
lubricating oils and wagons and buggies. 

HAYES CENTER, NEB.—Young, Hunt & Co. have acquired the 
hardware business of R. E. Crounce. 
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E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory 
Indianapolis, [ndiana 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 


Branches carrying complete stocks in the.follow- 
ing cities, address E.C. ATKINS & COs Inc. 


Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 
Chicago New York City Vancouver, B.C. 
Memphis Portland, Ore. Sydney, N.S. W. 


Minneapolis San Francisto 


Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, 
England. Agerfits: for Great Britain 


TKINS CROSS 


ONE MAN SAWS, like other goods 

bearing our name, are scientifically 
made and of the very finest material. The 
shapes of the different teeth insure the most 
rapid cutting for whatever timber they are 
adapted. SILVER STEEL is as fine as razor 
steel. It is given a hard tough temper and 
will receive the sharpest edge and hold it with 
least refiling. All SILVER STEEL CROSS 
CUT SAWS are SEGMENT GROUND. 
‘Lhis is an exclusive ATKINS process, where- 
by the blade is ground of even thickness along 
the entire cutting edge and gradually tapers 
throughout the blade, towards the center of 
the back. These saws are guaranteed to run 
easier, to cut faster and to hold their edge 
longer than any other. 


The Perfection Tooth Saw has four cutting 
teeth and a raker, alternating. It is ground 
14 gauge along tooth edge, 17 gauge on the 
ends at back, 20 gauge in center of back. No. 
5, for heavy timber, 7 inches wide at center. 
No. 4 for smaller timber, 6 inches wide at 
center. No. 12 for felling, 444 inches wide 
at center. 


Atkins Rex No. 540 has two cutting teeth and 
a raker alternating. Same gauge as the Per- 
fection. The Rex Tooth Saw comes in same 
widths as Perfection. No. 1 and No. 540, 7 
inches wide. No. 3, 6 inches wide and No. 
11, 4% inches wide. 

They list from $3.10 each in 4 foot lengths to $9.30 in 
8 foot lengths and subject to liberal discount. 


ATKINS SILVER STEEL CROSS CUT SAWS are 
for sale by all leading jobbers and the genuine have our 
name, E. C. ATKINS & CO., SILVER STEEL, 
SEGMENT GROUND, etched on the blade. If you 
have any trouble in getting them in this way, write to 
the nearest address. 


NONE GROSS CUT, TWO MAN and 
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